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The Twentieth Century: Dec. 1960 


To Our Readers 
After Five Years 


My time as editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is 
drawing to a close. When one has reached the age of fifty there 
is a strong argument, even were all else equal, for returning to 
one’s hermitage, the contemplation of the seashore, with 
Montaigne in one’s left-hand pocket. 

I shan’t go into all the changes in the public and literary 
scene that have taken place during the last five years that I 
have been editor of this review. In politics we have been 
through the effects of a palace revolution in Russia, the experi- 
ences of Hungary and Suez, the delayed sunsets of old empires 
in Cyprus and Algeria, the concept of Europe that never quite 
emerges from the womb. All these things have been rolled 
along in a major motion as relentless and sometimes unnotice- 
able as the world turning — the scientific and technical revolu- 
tion. Already all centres of world power are in a state of dead- 
lock, insecurity and even muted terror. Five years ago, though 
we knew that something like this was coming, as usual we only 
knew it with our heads; we could not quite imagine it with 
our whole beings. Older people still have one foot or even both 
in the pre-atomic age. 

The feeling in the air seems to me to have changed in the 
last five years in other ways too. It may be that these changes 
of atmosphere are getting quicker and quicker like scientific 
changes. I confess I can’t always understand them. In 1955 
numbers of young writers with new names (some of whom 
first wrote for THE TWENTIETH CENTURY) were still almost 
unknown. The U and non-U controversy which stirred old 
England to its depths had only just begun. It was, it appears, 
one of the main spiritual landmarks. 

I have never read a complete explanation of its significance. 
Plainly it reflected a society with uniquely traditional forms, 
monarchy, House of Lords, the breeding of special janissaries 
for its service in reserved schools and universities, confronted 
with loss of imperial power abroad and with demands for 
socialism and equality at home. The ‘English gentleman’, with 
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his certainty of birthright, his phlegmatic and lazy way of 
talking, his dislike of emotions or the arts, had been the wonder 
and puzzle of Europe. He had had his day, like the Prussian 
Junkers, but he was far more flexible and tenacious than they 
were; he kept his free-masonry alive in the new circumstances 
and perhaps showed signs of coming to the top yet again. 
Most of the good writers, with the exception of Lawrence and 
the Irish, had inherited that tradition however much they dis- 
liked it; or had grown into it, like Mr T. S. Eliot. Anyone who 
has been to an English public school knows how difficult it is 
to unfreeze afterwards — in fact the only solution seems to be 
to run away or else spend years in the uninhibited climate of 
some Latin country. 

How the tables have been turned in the last five years on the 
critics who were arbiters of taste before and after the last war, 
Cyril Connolly, Raymond Mortimer, Harold Nicolson! They 
are mocked as apostles of ‘gracious living’, as francophiles, as 
upper-class snobs, as dilettantes with no social conscience. 
Connolly, I feel, has been particularly badly treated for he 
has somehow been associated with the janissaries of the public 
schools who, in historical reality, always made the lives of 
aesthetes a misery when they were boys. His popularity and 
influence, enormous in the days of Horizon, one of the best 
reviews this country has had in fifty years, has now sunk to 
nothing. On the other hand, with the growth of the new school 
of writers who are now the pillars and established men of the 
very young — Kingsley Amis, John Osborne, John Wain, John 
Braine — F. R. Leavis, who used to be an angry voice in the 
wilderness, has oddly come into his kingdom. And the new 
critics are themselves mainly academic men and mainly taught 
in that school of English literature which Leavis helped to 
create. 

Some day a history of all this will be written. I am not quali- 
fied to say much about it, I can only set down one or two points 
that have occurred to me in editing this review where we felt 
the impact of the changes. I was struck, for instance, by the 
evidence in the trial of Lady Chatterley. This was a landmark in 
English letters almost as great as the U and non-U controversy. 
The prosecution brought out, without even dusting it, the 
whole anti-literary bag of tricks which has been the blight of 
the country for a hundred years; it therefore guaranteed the 
hostility, as it were professionally, of the literary people. The 
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defence seemed forced by these tactics into crusading for Lady 
Chatterley as though there were a moral obligation on everybody 
to read the book, as though it were a foundational book of our 
civilization like the four Gospels or Hamlet. What was brought 
out clearly was that Lawrence was a Puritan in the Puritan 
tradition and the defence of Lady Chatterley was a Puritan 
defence. When Richard Hoggart explained this in the clearest 
and best statement for the defence, the prosecution appears to 
have been struck with consternation. England, never one but 
at least two, seemed to have made a complete circle with the 
Cavaliers being bawdy about Lady Chatterley as a bawd, and 
the Roundheads singing their hymns to the normal sexuality 
which the Lord God of Hosts gave her, and Lawrence described 
with respect and reverence. But it seems to me that nearly all 
the new writers are in the Puritan tradition as Hoggart defined 
it. Rayner Heppenstall has maintained that this stout tradition 
is that of the majority of the British, especially outside the south. 
The conformity that was imposed by the public schools was 
therefore a minority conformity; and in an age of equal 
opportunity and a mixed socialist economy it is going to count 
for less and less. 

But I wish I could feel sure that snobbery were on the wane 
in this country. Foreign observers have nearly always been 
struck by this snob and class obsession — I was reading one 
comment about it only the other day by Stendhal. I feel it 
goes right through English society in such a way that no one 
is exempt. The fashion of accents and dividing people up by 
them is one of the oddest things in the atomic age, and plainly 
the literary world, or the world of learning, should be far above 
this sort of thing. It seems to me to preoccupy our new writers 
even more than the old, though in an anti-snob snobbish kind 
of way. 

I myself can’t help feeling from what I have been able to 
observe that the class-obsession is somehow linked up with a 
restriction of horizons, in a way a growth of insularity that has 
also struck me as a problem. English snobbery is only important 
if you look no further than England. Nobody in the great 
English-speaking world to which England is becoming peri- 
pheral cares about what particular form of fluting voice the 
Englishman speaks in — they all talk limey anyhow. In Cin- 
cinnati and Adelaide, in Christchurch and Toronto, bless 
them, they can’t tell the difference between sixteen quarterings 
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and a Surrey Sir. An interminable list of honours and titles, 
increasing every year and far out-vying those of the Papacy 
itself, is a subject for amusement and gentle satire in the world 
outside Britain. I often feel it must be embarrassing for some 
British dignitary, general or politician, when he confronts his 
American counterpart who has ten times his real power, from 
behind a jacket weighed down with medals as with smuggled 
Swiss watches, and with a name whose full titles, letterings and 
address, no one could possibly remember except the Cardinal 
Secretary of State. 

So often it seems to me that the right and fully justifiable 
protest in these narrow quarrels takes wrong-headed forms. 
For instance a few weeks ago John Osborne wrote a fine 
article in the Observer attacking various institutional habits 
in England. A good deal of what he said about critics, too, 
hit the nail on the head. But he also attacked in an almost 
rankling way writers who use French words. Their own 
language was not good enough for them. They were snobs. 
At least this was the impression I got. In the back of my mind 
I felt that Osborne, and not only Osborne, thinks it a bad and 
snobbish thing to know any language save English. Something 
of the same impression was given by Kingsley Amis’s J Like it 
Here. In that book he was making fun of a snobbish place 
called ‘abroad’. But surely if there is any snobbery it consists 
in dividing one small country off from all its small neighbours 
as somehow being more real than they are. It is the old joke: 
‘Fog in Channel; Continent Isolated.’ It has often taken cour- 
age in England to confess to reading foreign poetry for pleasure. 
Is it going to be as bad under the Osborne régime as it was 
when aesthetes were debagged at Oxford? 

But these are merely growing pains and adaptation pains due 
to the revolution in which we live. I think everyone knows 
really that as the material power of the country gets smaller 
we need to universalize ourselves, to transcend frontiers and 
teach the emerging world as the Greeks taught the Roman 
empire. The claims by which we, like the other European 
peoples, will now be judged are spiritual and intellectual, and 
in the long run monoglot prejudices are one of our vices, like 
wars, that we will have to forget. Probably what we have seen 
in the last five years are, as it were, retarded by-products of 
the inevitable social change that took place with the last war, 
and where there is improvement is in the spirit of generosity. 
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Our movement in Western Europe has many basic ideals in 
common with those professed by the Communists. The trend 
can only be towards an equal and classless society, equality 
extended to all mankind and the abdication of historic forms 
such as national sovereignty and its vested interests. But while 
many of the contributors to this review in the last five years 
have been what is called ‘left’, they have none of them had any 
sympathy with the Russian solution with its reactionary force 
and its secretive and imperialist habits. The fact that the 
destiny of mankind is now in the hands of a few dozen men with 
fingers on the rocket buttons, men whose names we don’t even 
know, is the blackest thought, and we can hardly envy younger 
generations who, if the drift continues, have to face either a 
lifetime of nerve-war or a sudden return to something like the 
Dark Ages. (In that case ours would be yet another civilization 
that has come to an abrupt end.) But if you, successors of the 
future, avoid having to chop contaminated wood for your 
heating — not forgetting your asbestos suits — and visit the 
planets instead, I hope you will take some book like Montaigne 
in the left-hand pocket of your space-suits. The social pressures 
and above all the pressures of technics are not making it easier 
to preserve the spirit of contemplation, of leisure, of the arts, 
and of respect for the gods that are the basis of serious life. 
At some time, as we get more and more means for living, and 
if the advertisers allow us to be content with two motor cars 
and four washing-machines each, there may come a little more 
time for thinking about ends. Perhaps the wide publicity for 
other young men, from the American beatniks to those in 
England who write with fervour about Nietzsche and Kierke- 
gaard, is due to a starvation about ends. 
BERNARD WALL. 








Comment on Young Opinion 


I. A Voice from the Thirties 


Philip Toynbee 


tionnaire as I would have answered it in 1937, when I 
was in mid-career at Oxford. 

1. I should like to earn my living by journalism, but to be 
better known as a novelist. On the other hand I know that 
any job is hard to come by in a period of such heavy un- 
employment, and I am not at all optimistic about my 
prospects. They are made all the more dubious by the 
fact that I am one of the few open members of the Com- 
munist Party at this university. 

2. In one sense moral value plays no part in my choice. In 
fact I have already applied, however ludicrously, for a 
job with Vickers. Being a convinced Communist I regard 
it as my Party duty to try to get a job in which I can best 
serve the interests of the Party. In that sense I do have a 
moral attitude towards my future employment. 

3. With luck I may be earning four hundred a year in five 
years’ time from now. 

4. The principal international question which bothers me is, 
of course, the rise of Fascism. Italy has overrun Abyssinia, 
with the help of the British Government. Japan is doing 
what she likes in Manchuria. Germany has rearmed, re- 
occupied the Rhineland and marched into Austria. In 
Spain the policy of so-called non-intervention has meant a 
virtual embargo on the import of arms to the Government; 
while Franco receives every sort of help from Germany and 
Italy. The League is impotent. Unless the remaining 
democracies follow the lead of Litvinoff and unite with the 
Soviet Union against fascism the whole world is threatened 
by the spread of this disease. 

5. I am seriously concerned about party politics in England 
in the sense that I want a popular front to be formed 


Te obvious way to begin is to try to answer your ques- 
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against this so-called National Government. I have little 
or no real respect for the Labour Party, the Liberals or 
any of the odd cranks who get onto platforms beside me. 
But I am not a sectarian. I believe that if all the anti- 
fascist forces in this country were combined we could 
throw the Government out and reverse their disastrous 
policies. 

6. I am absolutely opposed to conscription. If it were brought 
in by our present Government it would simply be used as 
a weapon in their fight for fascism and against the Soviet 
Union. 

7. What do I like in English life? I like, intensely, the English 
country itself. I like beer. I like Oxford very much indeed — 
Rugby football; the Boat Race. I like the old tradition of 
English rebellion and nonconformity which is still evident 
in a good many places and people. We could learn a lot 
from Russia, but I wouldn’t like to live there. 

8. The modern writers whom I most admire are Joyce, Eliot, 
Auden, Virginia Woolf and Hemingway. Of these it is 
certainly Auden who best expresses my feelings and who 
has also had most influence on my own attempts to write. 

g. I would like to say that dress has no importance whatever 
in my life. But I am obliged to recognize that my extreme 
untidiness probably represents some sort of barely-conscious 
gesture against the tidy world of my parents. 

10. I am not a Christian, but in spite of my adhesion to the 
Communist Party I am extremely interested in religion. 
I am not in the least satisfied by dialectical materialism, 
and I look forward to the time when I shall arrive at some 
kind of religious faith. 

11. My attitude to my parents is one of admiration, love and 
extreme hostility. They live in a world which seems as 
remote from mine as the eighteenth century. Though both 
of them are interested in international affairs they under- 
stand nothing of the real situation of our times. Though 
they claim to be literate they think that Eliot is a joke 
and Joyce a pornographer. They regard me as disgustingly 
immoral because I have affairs with girls. 

On the other hand I am concerned about my parents’ 
opinion of me, and, in however obscure a way, I continue 
to love them. 

12. I think the most desirable qualities in a person are sin- 
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cerity and awareness. Perhaps they come to much the 

same thing. 

13. I regard sex before marriage not only as permissible but as 
absolutely essential. I would like to have the widest 
possible sexual experience before I marry, and would 
expect my marriage to benefit greatly from that experience. 

14. Though I hope to get married I would rather have no 
children at all if I can persuade my wife to agree to this. 
In a period of war and revolution a conscious revolutionary 
should not be encumbered by a family. 

15. You have not asked what I most dislike in England. I 
would answer, without hesitation, the class-system; and I 
mean to do all I can to break down the social barriers. 

Have I, perhaps, exaggerated the naiveté, in my attempt to 
make a contrast with the extraordinary absence of that quality 
which was displayed by the young answerers of 1960? Perhaps 
I have, for it is a common practice to betray our own past 
selves in the hope of claiming a greater present wisdom. But 
it is certainly true that the principal impression made on me 
by last month’s number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY was 
one of extreme articulacy, shrewd self-knowledge and a dis- 
illusionment which was almost entirely free from cynicism. If 
representative undergraduates had been called on to fill a 
magazine in my day the result would, alas, have made a 
deplorable contrast. We would have been both more naive and 
a great deal more affected. Our aesthetes would have been 
naughty and our politicians would have been earnest and 
platitudinous. No article would have shown the solid and 
benevolent intelligence which Mr Gregory Wilkinson dis- 
played in his description of European work-camps. None of 
our critics would have got half so close to their subjects as 
Miss Churchill, Miss Drabble or Mr Potter. Our Christians 
would have been either duller or much more paradoxical than 
Mr Currie. 

Is it the H-bomb which has given such a sober urgency to 
the tone of this number? ‘Do you expect to see thirty? No, but 
I hope to.’ It could not be better put; or worse. And though 
we were living in the shadow of an imminent war, though 
Auschwitz was only five years off when I went down from 
Oxford, though several of my friends were already fighting 
in Spain, yet the atmosphere, for us, was still almost of a 
carnival. Politics were exciting at Oxford, and war was a bogey 

17° 
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which we conjured up to give ourselves a thrill. We — and I 
mean by this collective the left-wing members of the middle 
and upper classes — were sincere enough in our hatred of 
fascism and our compassion for the unemployed. We were not 
living in an ivory tower, where some of the modern young 
would now like to put us. We ‘went to the people’ as the young 
Russian intellectuals of the ’sixties had done before us. We 
took part in great popular demonstrations, in England and 
abroad. We worked hard at our politics, and some of us 
fought, some even died for them. But at least our situation was 
fluid, ameliorable, stimulating. Far from resigning ourselves to 
a ruined or a fascist world we really believed that there would 
be a universal revolution, and that after it we would live in a 
community of eternal love. And we continued to believe this, 
though not without difficulty, against the appalling evidence 
of the Russian purges. 

Many of my friends were killed in the war which we claimed 
to foresee, but we would have regarded it as an intolerable 
affectation to write that we did not expect to see thirty. Today 
it would be either an affectation or a blinded folly for a young 
man or woman to write as if a long life were assured him, as 
if plans for the future could be made without a qualm. 

Something else is conspicuous in this symposium: a truce 
has been declared in the Age War — perhaps a peace has been 
signed. Only Mr Colin Bell seems to be still manning those 
rather discoloured barricades, and it may be my own pacifist 
prejudices which make me find his article less interesting than 
any of the others. ‘Above all the young are what their elders 
have made them.’ Oh yes; and their elders are what their 
elders made them, if it comes to that, and back at last to poor 
old Adam and Eve in the Garden. I can’t think that it ever 
helped very much - this casting of responsibility backwards. 
Some time we have to accept at least the supposition of our 
own responsibility; and the sooner we do so the better. A 
generation, after all, is only a great many different kinds of 
people who happen to have been born at much the same time. 

The modern habit of thinking in terms of generations began, 
I suppose, with the young men of 1914 — or at least with the 
young men of 1916. They had cause for their bitterness; and it 
was easy to say that the older generations had made the war 
while it was the innocent young who had to die in it. But who 
is to say that if those young had been grown-up at the turn 
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of the century they would have done differently and better? 
Who is even to claim that it makes any sense to say this? For 
we are all products of, among other things, the times we live 
in, and to imagine our own selves in other times is a hopelessly 
contradictory enterprise. 

It isn’t only because I am now far more a parent than a son 
that I am glad to see the dismantling of those barricades on 
which I once spent so much of my time, and so enjoyably. 
The threat of annihilation is a great dismantler of irrelevant 
barricades. For not even the most passionate of young Alder- 
maston marchers could pretend that this is an issue of youth 
against age. A majority of the young in this country clearly 
favour the policy of mutual deterrence: so do a majority of the 
middle-aged and elderly. (Nor can anyone very honestly 
claim that it is only the unilateralists who are fully aware of 
our danger.) In fact we are so obviously all in the same boat, 
sub specie calamitatis, that even the wholly blind and ignorant 
are more to be pitied — or envied — than inveighed against. 

A last point — perhaps a minor one but of great professional 
interest to myself. Here is the total list of ‘modern’ writers who 
best express what these young men and women feel, or who 
have influenced them the most. Riesman, Hoggart, Kenneth 
Burke, Niebuhr, Lawrence (three times), James, Brecht, 
Mann, Camus, Faulkner, Koestler, Aldous Huxley (twice), 
Gabriel Marcel, Dylan Thomas, Jung, John Wain (twice), 
Kingsley Amis, Mary MacCarthy, Simone de Beauvoir, Eliot 
(twice), Behan, Yeats, Freud, Orwell, Colin MacInnes, 
Salinger (twice), Pound, Joyce (twice), Nabokov (twice), 
Joyce Cary, Angus Wilson, Tennessee Williams, J. R. R. 
Tolkien, Proust, Firbank, Terry Southern, Montherlant, 
Professor Wisdom, Lawrence Durrell and Henry Miller. Forty 
names, of which seventeen might well have appeared on the 
lists which we would have composed in 1937. Of the remaining 
twenty-three some are sociologists, critics or theologians; and 
we are left with this list of imaginative writers who have 
impinged on our consciousness since my day and who have 
succeeded in impressing themselves on these members of the 
youngest articulate generation; Brecht, Camus, Koestler, 
Wain, Amis, MacCarthy, de Beauvoir, Behan, MaclInnes, 
Salinger, Nabokov, Cary, Angus Wilson, Williams, Tolkien, 
Durrell. (I omit Terry Southern, with real apologies, because 
I do not know who he is.) Of these sixteen, three are, to my 
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knowledge, dead, and eight, to my knowledge, are nearer fifty 
than forty. There remain, of the little nigger boys, Wain, Amis, 
Behan, MacInnes and Salinger, and I am giving the last two 
the benefit of a doubt about their ages. Not one of these is under 
thirty-five. And not one of them, alas, makes me go purple in 
the face as my elders constantly empurpled themselves at the 
mention of Auden or Isherwood, even of Firbank or Huxley. 

But this is only to say that there has been no literary revolu- 
tion since the revolution of the ’twenties and the early ’thirties. 
The list is catholic enough, to be sure, and there are many 
names on it which I am as surprised to see as I am delighted 
and reassured to find them there. 


II. A Voice from the Bath-Chair 


John Wain 


HE editors want to know what reaction I have towards 
the ‘Young Opinion’ number. It’s not the kind of assign- 
ment I care for, but if you'll help me across to the old 
oaken settle, find my ear-trumpet, wrap the rugs round me and 
sit on the side with my good ear (not that _you’ll be doing much 
talking), P’ll see what I can quaver out. Wait while I shift my 
quid to the other cheek. It used to be thirty shillings, but times 
are harder now. 

Why, first of all, do I say that I don’t care for the assign- 
ment? Well, because social generalizations based on strata (the 
‘young’ think this, the ‘old’ do that) always make me uneasy. 
My own observation teaches me that people are different from 
one another; of course you can point to fashions in dress and 
entertainment, and with rather less certainty you can point to 
political and social attitudes, and say that they are widespread 
among this or that generation; but you can’t do more. And is 
that much worth doing? I ask because I personally have never 
felt like a member of an age-group; when I was an under- 
graduate I never found myself thinking, ‘Of course I like this or 
don’t like that because I have the tastes of an undergraduate’ ; 
I always just felt like me. And when I was in my early twenties, 
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and first began to earn my living (teaching at a provincial 
university for £400 a year), I didn’t think of myself as ‘repre- 
senting’ the attitudes of P U Ls. I don’t think I gave the 
matter any thought. I was I and other people were other 
people. 

Of course I date from a strange time. I was rejected as unfit 
for military service in 1943, the year in which I would normally 
have joined the army, and I spent the rest of the war at Oxford. 
By that time a lot of men had been invalided out of the Forces, 
and it was easy for them to go to the university, so my friends 
consisted very largely of smashed-up ex-warriors. They didn’t 
form an ‘age-group’: some were my own age, others much 
older. And they had diverse backgrounds. Nobody told us we 
ought to be thinking and feeling like ‘undergraduates’ or ‘the 
young’, and we wouldn’t have listened if they had. 

Ten years earlier, or five years later, I suppose I should 
have been a member of a definite club, so to speak, formed by 
people of my own age and similar experience. Certainly the 
young ‘intellectual’ of the 1930s had a ready-made set of 
attitudes that seem, at this distance, hardly less standardized 
than those of the present-day Beatnik (who is himself merely 
an American version of the Elizabethan ‘malcontent’). And 
people say the young nowadays are just as uniform. But some- 
how, I can’t believe it. You may call it a failure of the imagina- 
tion — never having experienced that kind of group-life I can’t 
imagine it in other people — but I don’t think it is. After all, 
there isn’t a lot of uniformity among the people contributing 
to ‘Young Opinion’, and that despite the fact that they seem 
to be nearly all from Oxford and Cambridge. I know it would 
have been more difficult to arrange, but couldn’t we have had 
more contributions from Redbrick students, or even interviews 
with young people working in factories, and so on? (‘Inter- 
views’, that is, if they turned out to be unable to get their 
thoughts on to paper.) 

So I am driven to particularize, to say which of the writers 
seem to me to be talking sense and which don’t. An awful lot 
of the things they say strike me as quite baffling, but then 
people are baffling, whether they’re young or not. For instance, 
one man (the questionnaire answers aren’t numbered, which 
makes it hard to refer to them neatly) says he is a Methodist, 
and a line further up he says he often spends several weeks 
choosing his clothes. I’ve never met a Methodist who spent 
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several weeks choosing his clothes; I find it difficult to keep the 
two ideas in focus simultaneously; I thought they all dressed 
in rusty black. The same man says that if he got the chance to 
go into politics, he wouldn’t care which of the three parties 
he chose; they all go equally well with Methodism, apparently. 
After that, it comes as no surprise to learn that if he goes into 
industry he expects to be making £3,000 a year at thirty; 
taking it for granted, that is, that he could legitimately claim 
to be worth sixty pounds a week to the community, though he 
wouldn’t do it if the job turned out to be ‘socially harmful’. 
My guess is that he’ll go into politics, after a spell with ‘a soap 
company in the hope of ameliorating the effects of extreme 
oligopoly’. What group-category does he fit into? None, 
obviously; he’s just answering the questions as honestly as 
possible and not bothering about consistency, which is all to 
his credit. But Heaven forbid that we should ponderously 
analyse such answers and use them as evidence about ‘the 
young’. 

About the only thing that emerges from the Questionnaire is 
that everyone is worried about the H-bomb (surprise!) and 
most of them have no objection to ‘sex’ before marriage — but 
not instead of marriage; they mostly want to settle down and 
procreate, which is very natural; if you live in a society which 
is menaced by an overhanging shadow of death, your answer 
is to propagate your kind, which is the most effective assertion 
of a belief in life. Who cares whether the children will live to 
grow up? If you bring a child into the world and let him live 
happily for two years, three years, five years, you’ve done 
something you can be glad about. 

The more formal articles are, naturally, patchy. The man 
who writes about the current state of English poetry doesn’t 
seem to have heard of any poets but the most widely-publicized 
ones. The best advice one can give to a beginner in literary 
criticism is, ‘Don’t write exclusively about writers who bore 
and irritate you: find some excitement, some happiness, in 
literature, or don’t talk about it at all’. If Kingsley Amis (say) 
strikes this man as uneasy and ‘trapped’ in the role of poet and 
thinker, why not pass along and write of someone who doesn’t ? 

Much the same criticism, in a more general way, might be 
made of the man whose article is headlined ‘A Protest’. He 
tells us that the young are not interested in the issues that are 
presented to them by their elders, that they don’t want any 
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part in the set-up; their reason for not participating in social 
action is ‘not simply because they are unconcerned with the 
world about them, but because they are left cold by the parties 
and the respectable disagreements’. At the same time ‘the 
young are what their elders have made them’. They act as 
they do because they are the children of a society that has 
taught them to act in a particular way. I don’t believe this; 
it is applicable to children of eleven, but not to young adults, 
and particularly not to university students who have the 
resources of clubs, discussions, freedom of speech and the right 
of association all lavished on them. It’s only children who are 
conditioned by what they see adults doing and at the same time 
uninterested in what goes on inside the adults’ heads. I notice, 
incidentally, that this contributor writes a more American 
form of English than the others — ‘the fast buck’, ‘anymore’ 
written as one word, etc. Finally he works round to the position 
that nothing done by the young is their own fault — even when 
they act like Nazis. ‘If they bash the niggers, it is because they 
are the extreme and energetic arm of society, and society is 
racially prejudiced’. You’re cookin’ on the front burner, Mac. 
Or do I mean maybe? 

The general level, however, is extremely high. I learnt a lot 
from the articles as a whole, I mean about the subjects they 
treat rather than about the writers’ attitudes. (I don’t want to 
hand out individual bouquets, but I can’t help thinking that 
the Bristol paper is lucky to have Anthony Smith, and I hope 
they know it.) But for a generalization? For anything that 
links these people? 

There is, I think, just one. Communism, as the editors 
rightly say, is a dead issue to the contributors (though the man 
who wants ‘ideological purity’ in people before he can be 
friends with them had better send his name and address to the 
Politburo — quod petis hic est, man). But what did strike me is 
that none of them seem to think of world Communism as a 
danger. Fifty years ago Lenin started the Communist party with 
about twenty supporters; to-day, eight hundred million people 
(is it?) live under Communist rule. That’s fast moving by any 
rate of measurement. Aren’t the young worried at all? Prob- 
ably not; for one thing, they don’t count their blessings. None 
of them has any experience of life under a full-scale political 
tyranny; if they don’t like the government they can blast it, 
in print or viva voce, or alternatively they can just ignore it and 
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get on with their lives. What they’d say if they found them- 
selves living in collective dormitories, learning State propa- 
ganda by heart as their ‘education’, and marching out each 
evening to do volunteer work in the local cement factory, I 
don’t know. But I'd like to know. 

Communists believe (officially, but as far as I can tell quite 
sincerely) that in another couple of generations the whole 
world will be Communist. Do ‘the young’ believe that? Or 
don’t they care? Or do they just not notice? There’s my 
question. 
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The Inventions of Man 
A Reply to Sir Fohn Lomax 
Geoffrey Gorer 


Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, 

Behold evil shall go forth from nation to nation, 

And a great whirlwind shall be raised up from the coasts of the 
earth. 

And the slain of the LorD shall be at that day 

From one end of the earth even unto the other end of the 
earth. 

The Book of Jeremiah, xxv, 32, 33. 


I 


ROM the time of Jeremiah there has always been a place 
fe: societies of the Judeo-Christian tradition for prophets 

foretelling doom and destruction because of the wicked- 
ness of their audience; and, at least in intention, Sir John 
Lomax is fully in this tradition in his article Why We Like War, 
in the October number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. And, 
as befits a secular age, he has invoked the language of science, 
rather than the language of theology, to justify his commination 
of his contemporaries, to rephrase the doctrine of original sin. 
In doing this, I cannot help feeling that Sir John has been 
imprudent. Theological language is private; nobody can 
prove that the LorD did not communicate with Jeremiah 
exactly as he reported. But scientific language is public, it 
depends very little on revelation, so that statements tend to be 
either true or false; and the greater part of the scientific 
language which Sir John has used would not command consent 
from the people who use these terms professionally. 

His article really falls into two parts: a section dealing with 
European history in the last sixty years, which is perhaps 
plausible; and a preceding section dealing with the whole 
history of homo sapiens, which is not in accord with the findings 
of anthropology, psychology, or electro-encephalography whose 
vocabulary and data he has misused. 

I write as an anthropologist; and so will deal extremely 
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briefly and categorically with Sir John’s quaint cerebral 
hypothesis that original sin is located in the thalamus (‘the 
thalamic path of predatory aims, better destructiveness and 
improved violence’) which is older and therefore stronger 
than the cortex. Flatly, there is no basis for this argument, 
which seems to stem from phrenology (‘bump of aggressive- 
ness’) rather than from any contemporary knowledge of the 
relationship between areas of the brain and types of be- 
haviour. As facts, his statements about the brain and the 
central nervous system are unacceptable; as metaphors they 
are extremely unfortunate. 

The central confusion in Sir John’s argument is that he has 
confused aggressiveness, which is an individual response, with 
war, which is a social action. They are only linked coincidentally, 
in that, for some of the people some of the time during a war, 
aggressiveness needs to be mobilized on command, as at 
other times muscular strength, for example, needs to be 
mobilized; but the connection has always been tenuous and 
intermittent. 

Sir John makes much of the fact that aggressiveness is a 
mammalian response, and this is indeed true; but the etholo- 
gists have shown us that, in most of the birds and beasts they 
have studied, intra-species aggressiveness is normally only 
‘triggered’ under a few very specific conditions: against sexual 
rivals during the mating season, and in defence of territory. It 
is only when fighting attitudes or actions are displayed towards 
other members of the same species that one has even the faintest 
analogue to war. There is no analogue in the predators who kill 
other species for food. 

I do not think any modern students of evolution would 
accept without qualification Sir John’s statement that: 


Man, like his mammalian relatives, evolved by the 
mechanism of brain differentiation in steady steps .. . All these 
changes were of an evolutionary piece: the last detail of brain 
elaboration has no more value or force of influence than the 
first ... etc. 


Evolution is discontinuous: the moves from water to land, 
from gill-breathing to lung-breathing, from cold to warm blood, 
from non-ocular to ocular vision, are all changes in quality as 
well as in quantity, must be represented by steps, not gradients; 
and the development of speech, which is a characteristic of 
homo sapiens (there is no certainty whether any of the other 
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hominids had speech) is as dramatic a discontinuity as any of 
the previously physiological developments. It is by speech that 
man is most sharply differentiated from the other animals, for 
he is no longer dependent on instinctive response or immediate 
example in dealing with novel situations. Speech implies 
tradition, and it also implies society, of however rudimentary a 
nature; and with speech the evolution of man moves from the 
purely biological to the socio-biological. To consider human 
evolution, as does Sir John, without considering the implica- 


tions of speech and of society, is more ludicrous than Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. 


II 


There is no evidence to support the belief that early man was 
aggressive, beyond the minimum necessary for survival. This 
beliefin the >. d-thirsty, cannibal, club-wielding caveman (to 
which apparently Sir John subscribes) is a nasty Victorian 
fantasy, kept alive to-day in comic strips. There are obvious 
psychological advantages in ascribing to the people most distant 
from one the qualities one most reprobates in oneself; and the 
Victorians used the cavemen in much the same way as, to-day, 
the racialists use the Jews and Negroes. 

If the contemporary groups with the simplest technology are 
any guide, primitive man was extremely timid, fearing not 
only other men but the bigger mammals, and, within the group, 
extremely co-operative; only by continuous co-operation can a 
wandering band survive in a hostile environment. Mutual co- 
operations is absolutely basic to the survival and continuance 
of primitive bands to-day; and there is every reason to suppose 
that this was even more stressed in the distant past, when men 
were few, and the larger carnivores far more numerous. Al- 
though, to my knowledge, it has never been done consistently, 
it would be quite reasonable to write the history of homo 
Sapiens in terms of the ever-increasing size of co-operative 
groups. 

The most primitive bands to-day have already made some 
of the basic human inventions, all of which, one would imagine, 
were coterminous with the appearance of homo sapiens : language, 
with its complex syntax and vocabulary; recognized kinship, 
marriage and paternity. Some of the mammals and birds make 
life-long sexual unions, and this has some analogy to marriage; 
but the recognition of kinship - parents and children or 
brothers and sisters at the simplest level — is exclusively human; 
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and so too is paternity, the nurturing fatherhood which pre- 
serves the very long dependency of human children. There are 
no mammalian analogues for this continuing function; and so 
it can be properly described as an invention. It seems most 
probable that the earliest men were predominantly mono- 
gamous; in so difficult an environment it would take the 
energies of one man to provide for one woman and their 
dependent children. The ‘old man of the horde’, possessing all 
females and driving away or killing all the young males, is 
another part of the nasty Victorian myth of primitive men 
engaging in all the activities forbidden to nineteenth-century 
gentlemen; it needs in fact a quite complicated technology and 
servants or slaves for polygyny to be feasible.* 

This may seem like a digression; but it is only by means of a 
consideration, even in the simplest terms, of how primitive 
man could have survived, that one can see how unjustified are 
Sir John’s remarks about ‘the primitive brain which, by its 
nature, engenders strife’; or ‘the progress of Man’s technology 
throughout his history is easiest to trace through the study of 
his weapons’. Until the last 10,000 years, or less — a minute 
period in man’s history — we can only study human technology 
by the durable objects in stone or bone which have survived 
destruction from climate and other causes. In most cases the 
actual employment of these worked tools is highly obscure; they 
were probably chiefly employed in hunting animals, and in 
preparing meat, skins and vegetable foods for human use. In 
accordance with their myth, the Victorians gave the names of 
early weapons (arrow heads, hand-axes and the like) to these 
worked stones and bones; had the tools of a modern carpenter 
been found under the same conditions, the mind boggles at the 
blood-thirsty fantasies which would have been built round 
them. And of course, for the last 10,000 years or so, the progress 
of Man’s technology and his history are easiest to trace through 
ceramics, through pottery shards. 

It is possible, perhaps probable, that, like other mammals, 
primitive men occasionally fought one another for mates or to 
defend a hunting or food-gathering territory; but it is extremely 
improbable that they engaged in war, because war had not yet 
been invented. In the history of man, war is a late invention, 
almost certainly subsequent to the agricultural revolution. 


* The fact that Freud accepted this myth and made it the basis for 
Totem and Taboo is an interesting example of how unrealistic even the most 
genial Victorians were. 
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III 


For several hundred thousand years man was a hunter and 
food-gatherer; and during that enormous period he seems to 
have made relatively few inventions. Besides those already 
mentioned he invented pictorial art and religion; probably 
clothing; modified, over millennia, his stone tools; and possibly 
domesticated animals. The skeletons of dogs are associated with 
skeletons of humans from a very early date; and I have always 
considered it a moot point whether man domesticated the dog, 
or the dog attached itself to man. Other animals may well have 
been herded. 

At a period which is probably less than 20,000 years ago a 
decisive transformation of human life occurred with the inven- 
tion of agriculture. As agriculture became widely adopted, it is 
probable that the number of human beings who survived 
greatly increased; fertile land became of permanent value; all- 
the-year-round housing became feasible; the city was invented 
(as far as we can tell from the Jericho excavations) around 
10,000 B.C.; with the city was (almost certainly) invented the 
city-state; and with the city state, national sovereignty; and 
with national sovereignty, war. I would consider that there is a 
glimmer of accuracy in Sir John’s statement: ‘indeed weapons 
and nations are cause and effect’ though I would have pre- 
ferred the statement ‘war and nations’; but when he continues: 


for until the output in quantity of metal arms the organization 
of people into large national groups was seemingly impossible, 
presumably because none of the warring tribes could establish 
a killing advantage except by the superiority in warfare which 
bronze over stone, iron over bronze, steel over iron, and so on, 
conveys. 


one is led to wonder how he explains such large societies as 
China and the other South Asian kingdoms, or the kingdoms of 
Central and South America. 

War, it must be emphasized, is an activity of states, and only 
of states; even if Sir John’s anthropological and psychological 
facts had been correct, it would still have been fallacious to 
account for war in terms of individual psychology, for men, as 
men, never make war; war is made by the rulers and subjects of 
states. The same basic error, incidentally, is stated in the charter 
of UN ES CO: ‘War begins in the minds of men.’ I know of 
no example in history of the mass of a population being con- 
sulted at the start of a war. 
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Indeed, war can be described as a function of sovereign 
states: sovereign states are institutions invented for (among 
other functions) the waging of war. Sir John’s pessimism is 
justified to the extent that we are still grouped in sovereign 
states, and that human beings have not yet invented any other 
method of organizing large populations; all we can think of is 
making the sovereign states larger and larger, to embrace the 
populations of whole continents, or even, in a very nebulous 
fashion, the whole terrestrial population — ‘world government’. 


IV 


Between the first and the last Jericho, in the 10,000 years or 
so before Christ, all the basic social inventions which organize 
our lives to-day had been made, or at least adumb: ated, by the 
societies round the Eastern Mediterranean, for the old world; 
and, probably, by the societies round the Panama isthmus in 
the new. All the functions of the sovereign state, and the 
stratifications and specializations within the state which we 
know to-day can be found in the records of Ancient Egypt and 
its neighbours. For the last 2,000 years there have been no 
significant and successful social inventions which go beyond the 
subdivisions of the sovereign state. 

There have been attempts at inventing organizations which 
would supersede the war-making sovereign state, but they 
have all been short-lived. The most impressive have been the 
proselytizing religions: Christianity, Islam and perhaps the 
Cathari heresy for a time superseded the sovereign states, but 
subsequently succumbed to them. Similarly, communism was 
invented as a device for superseding the national state (‘the 
withering away of the state’, ‘the international’) but even 
quicker than the earlier proselytizing creeds has become an 
instrument of state policy. As far as social inventions are 
concerned, we are still living in the Early Iron Age. 

What makes our situation so desperate to-day is that our 
technological inventions have got so out of phase with our 
social inventions. In the history of mankind this is a very 
recent dysplasia. Until some 300 years ago technological 
inventions occurred in much the same apparently haphazard 
and anonymous fashion as social inventions; but about 300 
years ago — for this country somewhere between the founding of 
the Royal Society and the beginning of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion — inventing was invented. The idea that by taking thought 
and making systematic experiments inventions could be 
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produced at will, instead of waiting for the fortuitous concatena- 
tion of the felt need and the clever improvisor, was another 
major step in the history of mankind. But inventing was con- 
fined to technology; the social order was treated as ‘God- 
given’ or fundamental to ‘human nature’, not to be questioned 
by impious man; it was indeed treated much like chemistry 
in the period when alchemy was blasphemy. 

I agree with Sir John that it is ludicrous to fantasy ‘dis- 
inventing’ the hydrogen bomb, or indeed any other of the 
repulsive or dangerous aspects of our technology; inventing has 
been invented, its possibility is known to most of the world’s 
population, and, as with the other aspects of socio-biological 
evolution previously discussed, it is (as far as we know) 
irreversible. 

We cannot destroy inventing; but there seems no reason why 
we should not greatly extend it. If the concentrated and 
organized effort and intelligence could be devoted to social 
problems as it has been to technological ones, there may well be 
solutions which will enable human society to continue without 
the war-making sovereign states. Strife is no more ‘the inevit- 
able outcome of human enterprise’ than is co-operation; both 
are human potentialities. 

At the moment social invention is at an analogous stage to 
that of the alchemists; the philosopher’s stone is sought in 
sectarian religious communities, in funny money theories, in 
various schemes of cranks and crooks. But this is no more an 
argument against the possibility of effective social invention 
than alchemy is against chemistry. 

The social sciences in the widest meaning of the word now 
probably have enough data so that inventions could be made, 
even though they are still predominantly descriptive — ‘bird- 
watching’ is a common analogy. We cannot form plausible 
guesses of what forms the inventions would take, except that 
it is clear that they cannot be founded on or compounded with 
the nation-state with national sovereignty. 

The need for such organized social invention is, obviously, 
most urgent; the sovereign state has become extremely dan- 
gerous. But though this is indeed a cause for anxiety, I do not 
see that it is a cause for despair. Man is a builder and inventor 
far more than he is a fighter and destroyer; the solving of the 
present problems is almost certainly within his reach, if not at 
the moment within his grasp. 











Letter from Paris 


Cecily Mackworth 


rapidity that anything one writes one week is likely to 

become inoperant by the next. Perhaps this is due to the 
weakness inherent in all paternalistic régimes, which encourage 
fickleness and instability and stimulate one’s natural instinct 
for sacrificing the current Corn King. General de Gaulle’s 
prestige, at any rate, has been declining rapidly lately. He was 
expected to work miracles and has not done so, and that, of 
course, is unforgivable behaviour on the part of a Corn King. 
The village boys who have been coming in to say goodbye 
before leaving for Algeria have been sullen and resentful. ‘He 
promised to stop the war, didn’t he?’ they would say angrily 
over the farewell glass of wine, and I suppose it was more or less 
the voice of the nation echoing in my kitchen. 

Yet three months ago, the old magic was working almost as 
well as ever. I met the General when he came to visit Lisieux 
in September and found myself shaking hands with an old man. 
Age has shortened and thickened him so that the impressive 
height has disappeared, and on that day at least, he had the 
colourless, flabby cheeks that tell of extreme fatigue. It was not 
till he came out on the improvised platform in the main square 
that he regained the old dynamism and one recognized the 
man of 1940. The short speech ended with the gesture we have 
all seen so often on the television — the upflung arms, the 
ringing invitation to sing the Marseillaise. It should have been 
mechanical, but it wasn’t. It was as compelling as ever. Most 
of the people near me were having a good cry, and it takes a 
lot to move a Norman to tears. 

I am not sure he would get quite the same reception to-day. 
The hostility that used to be confined to the extreme Right and 
extreme Left seems to have spread insidiously (cleverly 
fomented, by the way, by Radio Luxemburg, from which come 
most of the popular light broadcasts — pop singers, quizzes and 
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games with big prizes — and which escapes the control exercised 
by the State over the other stations). This hostility is focused, of 
course, almost entirely on the Algerian war, though the general 
economic situation, the presence of German soldiers on French 
territory and the force de frappe are all unpopular in their own 
way. However, I think the real trouble has been that this 
failure to work miracles was beginning to give us that lost, 
angry feeling a child gets when he discovers his father is not 
infallible. I suppose one should have foreseen that the euphoria 
of 1958 would produce a kick-back. 

So the de Gaulle who broadcast to the nation on November 
4th was not quite the hero figure who mastered the insurgents 
at the barricades on June 24th by the sheer force of his radio 
personality. Perhaps, at this stage, it is a good thing. The solu- 
tion he proposes is one of reason and it appeals to the reason 
rather than the emotions. Still, he has lost none of his art of 
keeping us on tenterhooks, and the dramatic staging of the 
broadcast was worthy of Jean-Louis Barrault. There was an 
almost tangible feeling of anxiety and expectancy in the air 
that afternoon — all the stronger for finding very little outlet in 
words. People do not discuss politics much in public nowadays. 
The rift caused by the war is too deep and a word too many 
may cause a sudden flare-up, an ugly scene between strangers 
or a quarrel between old friends. 

The thing that struck me specially about the speech when it 
did come, was that at the time when the General was at the 
height of his popularity he simply could not have made it 
without losing the bulk of his support. I have just been reading 
the current best-seller, La Guerre en Algérie by Jules Roy, and 
came on the following remark: 


The only way of stopping this war is to negotiate, on 
condition that each of the adversaries takes into account the 
realities that weigh in favour of the other and abandons some 
of his own claims. Successful conciliation thus depends from 
now on on the strength of public opinion in France, since public 
opinion in Algeria cannot make itself heard. ... 


It seems to me that this is the key to the whole situation. For 
the last two years it has been possible for military and civilian 
die-hards here and in Algeria to sabotage the President’s efforts 
to put an end to the war simply because public opinion on the 
question of negotiation was still largely a matter of political 
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orientation. And now that the mass of the country wants — al- 
most suddenly — peace at any price, it may well be too late to 
save anything of Algeria for France. (‘It’s like knowing for a 
long time that someone you’re fond of is dying and suddenly 
you find you have got used to the idea and are resigned to it,’ 
the young electrician said to me yesterday as he hunted for a 
short-circuit.) 

I think this swing over of public opinion is due partly to the 
realization that the war cannot be won and could only drag on 
endlessly, and partly to a number of people who, although 
temperamentally hostile to the idea of ‘abandon’, have changed 
their position because of facts they would like to deny but no 
longer can. Nothing, for instance, that Jules Roy says in his 
book is new. It has all been said over and over again by left- 
wing journals like /’Express and France-Observateur during the 
last five years, often with the result that a whole edition would 
be seized and destroyed by the censorship. Nobody apart from 
their regular readers paid much attention, because such papers 
are politically committed and run by people who are suspect in 
the average bourgeois point of view. The difference is not in 
what is being said but in who is saying it. Jules Roy, for instance, 
is a war hero with an impressive record in the Air Force. He is 
the author of Beau Sang, the play about the Knights Templar 
which was one of the finest we have seen in recent years, and 
all his books and plays have the noble, slightly Roman atmo- 
sphere one connects with the best elements of the right wing 
over here. Then there was the recent letter from the French 
bishops to Catholic soldiers, condemning the use of torture in 
any circumstances. The fact that torture is a commonplace on 
both sides and not just on one has been known to a great many 
people for several years. Yet a great many more were able to 
discount such stories because of the sources from which they 
came — the same left-wing papers; books like Henri Alleg’s The 
Question, which was quickly whisked out of circulation by the 
censorship and could be glossed over by recalling that Alleg 
is a Communist; or testimonies in cases like the Reseau Feanson 
trial, in which the witnesses are more or less disreputable. 
French bishops, on the other hand, are normally extremely 
tender towards established institutions and everyone realizes 
that they would never have taken such unprecedented action 
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hierarchical strata into the episcopal places. And then there was 
all the publicity given to the affair of the ‘Manifesto’ of the 121 
intellectuals and the subsequent nuisance value of reprisals that 
disrupted the entertainment industry for weeks and lent an 
aura of martyrdom to favourite film and radio stars. 


* * * 


There remain, of course, the irreductables, and there are 
quite a lot of them. If — though this seems unlikely at the 
moment of writing — the country refuses to endorse de Gaulle’s 
Algerian policy, one of them would presumably take his place. 
General Salan has obtained immense publicity merely by 
going to Madrid. For several days we could not open a news- 
paper or turn on the wireless without being told that he had 
been seen in the street, had said this or that, or refused to say 
anything at all. He is probably the man for Jeune Nation and the 
students who were shouting ‘Algérie francaise!’ round the 
Place Maubert on October 27th (I noticed that day that a 
fringe beard is the outward and visible sign of ‘activist’ 
opinions) but the average Frenchman has a healthy distrust of 
the Army when it interferes in politics. In more level-headed 
circles one hears a good deal about Jacques Soustelle. He has 
been on the point of moving into the limelight several times 
during the last few years, but he is a circumspect man and 
disinclined to seize any chance that is not a certainty. Anyway, 
he is in a delicate position. His whole career has been forged in 
the shadow of de Gaulle, first at Carlton Gardens, then as 
Minister in the first Gaullist Government, then as one of the 
General’s advisers during the years of retirement at Colombey- 
les-Deux-Eglises. He did as much as anyone to bring him back 
to power then, like so many of the men of May 13th, discovered 
that he had been wrong in taking it for granted that the new 
President’s ideas on the future of Algeria would coincide with 
his own. Since the events of June 24th last year he has been 
excluded both from the Government and the UNR - and has 
been working industriously at the disintegration of the latter 
ever since. Several times it has looked as though he was about 
to come out into the open as leader of an opposition movement, 
but each time he has slid back into the shadows. One of his ex- 
associates tells me he thinks Soustelle may be getting ready to 
appear in the role of rival or Crown Prince. The fact that he has 
been twice Minister of the Interior and thus had access to 
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confidential personal dossiers on most of the prominent figures 
of the Vth Republic, might come in very handy in circum- 
stances. It is significant that he told a meeting in Lyon the 
other day, “If de Gaulle announces the formation of an Algerian 
Government, there will be three Governments in Algiers. 
Ferhat Abbas will form his own and we shall form the Govern- 
ment of French Algeria.’ 


* * * 


One hears a great deal in France about the plight of the 
‘Blackfeet’ — the indigenous Europeans of Algeria — but the 
foreign press seems to remain rather callously indifferent. One 
seldom meets them in Paris. They are out in the Aurés or the 
Oranais, cultivating their land by day and doing sentry duty by 
night. However, a delegation was recently in Paris and I met a 
large, tough, rather inarticulate man who spoke with an 
accent that sounded like a mixture of Marseilles and Spain. He 
told me that his great-grandfather had abandoned his property 
and most of his fortune in Alsace rather than accept German 
citizenship after the annexation of 1870. The Government had 
awarded him a hundred acres of parched, stony ground in the 
Kabyl country, and out of it, with infinite labour, he had made 
fertile farmland. His grandfather had grown up there and his 
father and he himself and his own children had been born there 
and none of them had ever imagined any other life for them- 
selves. ‘We sacrificed everything, eighty years ago, so as to 
remain Frenchmen,’ he said bitterly, ‘and now they talk of 
taking our French nationality from us just as the Germans 
tried to take it after the Treaty of Frankfurt.’ Then he added, 
‘Not that it will matter for long. If the Army leaves Algeria 
we shall be massacred by the F LN within a few days and so 
will the Arabs who have risked everything to remain loyal to 
France. One alternative is to abandon everything, as my great- 
grandfather abandoned his estates near Strasburg, and start 
again, among strangers, on whatever compensation we are 
lucky enough to be granted.’ 

It is easy to say that it was the obstinacy of all those suc- 
ceeding generations, their stubborn opposition to every project 
for reform or for giving the Arabs a share in the good life the 
French were creating around them, that created the tragic 
situation in which they now find themselves. It is generally true, 
but not always so. There have been colonists who have worked 
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for the interests of the Arabs and are ready to-day to work side 
by side with them as equals. ‘We have taught them to read and 
write, raised the population from one to ten million within half 
a century,’ said my Blackfoot. ‘We have offered them equal 
rights as French citizens ...’ 

I dared not suggest to him that it was too late, that it is no 
longer the dream ofevery Algerian Moslem to move upfrom being 
a second-class Frenchman to be a first-class one. Perhaps it never 
was. But that is something that no Frenchman born on Algerian 
soil can understand. They live in another age, in a day when 
patriotism was an absolute virtue that needed no qualification. 
It is not a question of facts but of perspective and no arguments 
can be of any value when they are shouted across a stretch of 
Mediterranean that represents fifty years in time. 

Anyway, France may soon be faced with the problem of what 
to do with two million dispossessed and discontented refugees 
and so far as I can find out, no one is making any plans as to 
what to do with them. 


* * * 


The best way of forgetting Algeria is to pay a visit to the 
Musée d’ Art Moderne. I cannot imagine a more exciting, imagin- 
ative exhibition than Les Sources du XXe siécle that recently 
opened there and covers the thirty years between 1884-1914. 
One enters through one of those strange, curly, wrought-iron 
erections that still decorate a few old-fashioned underground 
stations and form a link with the Paris of the belle époque. After 
that, it is a journey in Time — a fascinating, Dunne-like time 
where one never ceases to feel the drag of the past and the pull 
of the future. What an extraordinary period of creative activity 
it was, and how fertile (though often in horrors) was the 
imagination of our grandfathers! Wandering through that 
apparently endless succession of rooms that have often seemed 
so drearily repetitive, one never ceases to feel the gathering of 
an enormous impetus as the world rolls towards the Machine 
Age. 

It is better, perhaps to ignore chronology ... There are 
Cézannes that reach backward to Courbet and forward to 
Picasso; sculptures executed by Gauguin before the fever for 
African art swept over Paris; the early Pointillistes; works by 
Vlaminck, Dérain, Matisse in the Fauviste days when they 
infuriated the critics by their ‘mad orgies of colour slapped on 
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with a palette-knife; and the German Expressionists of Die 
Briicke and Der Blaue Reiter and the Naturalismus that flourished 
side by side with ethereal beings in wispy muslin, pregnant with 
Symbolism. Ensor’s ‘Christ entering into Brussels’ is as much 
the grandson of a hundred truculent Flemish painters as the 
father of both Fauvisme and the Social Realism that flourished in 
the ’thirties. It was amazing to realize that the canvas is almost 
contemporary with Aubrey Beardsley and the Yellow Book. A 
copy of the latter is displayed open at a page in which some 
wistful English Symbolist explained yearningly that ‘if the 
Book Beautiful be beautiful by virtue of its writing or printing, 
it may also be beautiful, even more beautiful, by the union 
of all to the production of one composite whole, the consum- 
mate Book Beautiful ...’ 

The author, one felt, would have loved to relax in the 
Architectural and Decorative Arts Section, in a chamber which 
I am sure the owner thought of the Room Beautiful and which 
seemed to have been largely contrived out of pale green macar- 
oni. But how can he have reacted to the early skyscrapers and 
the steel and glass buildings, photographs of which are ex- 
hibited in the same room? 

For Abstraction casts so many hints, and one recognized its 
shadow-before in so many unexpected places that one is 
hardly surprised to find oneself face to face with Les Demoiselles 
d’ Avignon, huge and pink and angular, flanked by Braque’s 
austere constructions, Léger’s ‘tubist’ portraits and Delaunay’s 
attempts at translating the ‘full reality’ of the Eiffel Tower. The 
stage is set, encumbered with masterpieces that were a cause of 
scandal in their day, deliriously unhomogeneous with its 
alternating shocks of naturalism and anti-naturalism, but all 
taking shape in the light of the present, already the whole 
twentieth century in embryo. 

Anyone who is thinking of spending a few days in Paris this 
winter should do so before January 23rd, when the fifteen 
billion francs worth of exhibits will return to their homes in 
museums and collections through the length and breadth of 
Europe and the United States. 


* * * 





It looks as though the juries of the various literary prizes are 
going to have a difficult time this year. Outstanding novels are 
rare and those whose qualities might justify such high rewards 
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are sufficiently off the beaten track to alarm the old guard. The 
novel of the year is probably Les Centurions by Jean Larteguy. It 
is a sort of epic, dealing with the adventures of a little group of 
officers, first during the war in Indochina, then in Algeria, and 
with the slow corruption of high ideals as the issues become less 
and less clear and doubts begin to cloud the radiant certainties 
of comradeship and courage. Like La Guerre en Algérie, it has 
already touched a wide public and exercised a certain influence 
on public opinion. But the subject is thorny and might well 
upset digestions during those gargantian monthly lunches in 
the course of which the members of the Académie Goncourt help 
each other to make up their minds. This leaves Claude Simon as 
favourite at the time of writing. If he gets the Goncourt, it will 
be a tremendous victory for the avant-garde and may, I am 
told, result in the resignation of at least one elderly academician. 
Simon belongs to the group of young novelists who are experi- 
menting with what Claude Mauriac calls a-littérature and they 
themselves sometimes refer to as the ‘New Reality’. Its best- 
known members are probably Nathalie Sarraute, Alain Robbe- 
Grillet and Michel Butor, who opened a breach in the wall of 
literary conservatism by winning the Renaudot Prize in 1958. 

La Route des Flandres is a more difficult book than La Modifica- 
tion and is an attempt at the ‘instantaneous’ or ‘simultaneous’ 
recording of reality. This is not by the way, as new as M. Simon 
and his friends seem to think, since Apollinaire and Robert 
Delaunay were insisting as early as 1912 that truth can only be 
conceived of a simultaneous (some of the plastic manifestations 
of this idea are to be seen in the Musée d’ Art Moderne at this very 
time). The novel has the same equivocal, disquieting atmosphere 
one found in Robbe-Grillet’s Le Labyrinthe, where Truth 
became fluid, unrecognizable and perhaps non-existent. “The 
facts are constantly contested and questioned,’ said Simon in an 
interview recently, ‘by the various characters who formulate 
several different versions, re-examine them, ask themselves 
whether they may not be mistaken, whether things really 
happened as they have been told or even as they saw for them- 
selves. Everything moves; nothing is ever certain or immobile. 
Language is moving too, of course. ...’ 

La Route des Flandres is thus far removed from the traditional 
Goncourt style, but perhaps nearer to the intentions of the 
Goncourt brothers when they founded the prize than awards 
have been in latter years. There are also a great many novels, 
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generally by women, that deal with Love in its more rococco 
aspects, but it is difficult to find anything outstanding enough 
to encourage one to risk a prognostic. 


* * * 


A curious sociological phenomenon in France to-day is the 
epidemic of novel-writing that is spreading among the people 
who have no apparent grounds for lifting a pen for any but 
practical purposes. It seems to do peak damage between the 
ages of 18-20, but even elderly and normally reasonable 
people are falling victims. The chief reader for one of the big 
publishing firms told me recently that he had already received 
sixty-five full-length novels in the course of that week. Most of 
them were by teenagers or young people in the early twenties; 
almost all were unmistakably autobiographical and most 
dealt with themes that are providing newspaper headlines or 
subjects for popular films — chiefly the Algerian war and the 
blousons noirs or French Teddy-boys. He reckoned that about 
one manuscript in a hundred and twenty-two was worth 
reading with a certain attention and a much smaller pro- 
portion proved publishable. 

Most of us consider writing a novel as the equivalent to 
eighteen months’ hard labour, but these precocious creatures 
apparently think nothing of tossing off their 80,000 words in 
two or three weeks. There is no spelling and no grammar and 
the authors are apt to be offended when asked to reflect on such 
unimportant aspects of literature. They have something to say 
and a violent impulse to say it at once, as quickly as possible, 
and they have no time to waste. 

While we were discussing this curious phenomenon, the head 
of the firm telephoned through to say he was sending up a 
budding author. It turned out to be a female one — eighteenish, 
lilac jeans that threatened to crack apart at any moment, two 
bright yellow pigtails and a large bundle under the arm. ‘It is 
about Us,’ she breathed reverently. ‘Us,’ it turned out, meant 
the Youth of France, faced with the problems of military 
service, parents and sex. The last word was about the only one 
she could spell. 






—EE 





The Good American" 


Arnold P. Hinchliffe 


‘Ah,’ Miss Gostrey sighed, ‘the name of the good American 
is as easily given as taken away! What is it, to begin with, to be 
one, and what’s the extraordinary hurry ? Surely nothing that’s 
so pressing was ever so little defined . . .’t 


OR Miss Gostrey, and Henry James, the good American 
| Bree defined in terms of the happy attitude, a state of faith, 

a sense of beauty, and it was not until the unfinished 
Ivory Tower that James, his eyes opened perhaps by a visit to 
America after so long an absence, turned his satirical attention 
to the New York world of ferocious acquisition, devoid of moral 
sense. As Constance Rourke says in her essay “The American’,t 
James’s whole career was spent in ‘drawing the large, the 
generic, American character’, and he created for his reader a 
whole gallery of types to which ‘Americans may well turn for 
knowledge and social experience and enlargement, or even for a 
sense of renewal.’ It was in an early work, however — The 
American, appearing as a serial in The Atlantic Monthly (1876-7) — 
that James told the complete fable of Europe and America. In 
his preface, written many years later, the master in retrospect 
saw the theme as: 


the situation, in another country and an aristocratic society, of 
some robust but insidiously beguiled and betrayed, some 
cruelly wronged compatriot: the point being in especial that 
he should suffer at the hands of persons pretending to repre- 
sent the highest possible civilization and to be of an order in 


* The Novels and Stories of Henry James, Macmillan (35 vols.), Vol. 2, The 
American [A]. Gerald Sykes, The Nice American (1951) [N A]. Graham 
Greene, The Quiet American (1955) (Reprint Society 1957) [Q A]. W. J. 
Lederer and E. Burdick, The Ugly American (1958) [U A]. 

+ Henry James, ibid., Vol. 32, The Ambassadors, p. 115. 

t F. W. Dupee (editor), The Question of Henry James, London, 1947. 
Constance Rourke, “The American’, pp. 151-71. 
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every way superior to his own. What would he ‘do’ in that 
predicament, how would he right himself, or how, failing a 
remedy, would he conduct himself under his wrong? [A, vii]. 


James frankly admitted defects — the treatment had been un- 
ashamedly romantic, and certain obvious consequences or facts 
had been ignored to preserve the sole fidelity of the character of 
Newman. It was on that character alone that the story must 
stand or fall: on Newman’s more or less convincing image, and 
his, more or less convincingly, turning away from revenge with 
a characteristic large and easy impulse, having at the end only 
the ‘moral convenience, indeed the moral necessity of his 
practical, but quite unappreciated magnanimity’ [A, viii]. Here 
we have immediate ambiguity: his magnanimity is practical, 
yet in its being unappreciated James hints at a quality of sacri- 
fice which, with the repeatedly asserted moral connotations, 
establish Newman as the representative of an innocence at once 
splendid and vulnerable. 

Newman is 42 years old and has made enough money, as he 
puts it, to ‘forget the whole question, to look about me, to see 
the world, to have a good time, to improve my mind and, if my 
hour strikes, to marry a wife’ [A, 22]. Indeed, from the age of 
14 to 40 he has done nothing but make money. Then in a New 
York cab the opportunity for revenge on a business colleague 
suddenly appears empty, and, independently of his will, as it 
seems to him, the longing for beauty, to see the world and 
Europe strikes him; and so he comes, as Mrs Tristram describes 
him, like 

the great Western barbarian, stepping forth in his innocence 


and might, gazing a while at this poor corrupt old world and 
then swooping down on it [A, 40]. 


Taking princely apartments and wooing the beautiful Claire 
de Cintre, buying bad copies of the wrong paintings and trying 
to learn the language and manners of the old world, Newman is 
swindled by the Nioches and rejected by the Bellegardes. The 
perfidy of Europe is self-evident. The only decent Bellegarde, 
Valentin, is killed in a stupid duel over the totally unworthy 
Mlle Nioche — and Newman is shocked, hurt, incredulous of it 
all. As Valentin says, he would have been an ornament to the 
Golden Age! His attitude to Europe is not rigid; he does not 
love beauty and yet, like the unfortunate Mr Babcock, feel 
obliged to mistrust Europe. He discriminates. 
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Two episodes stand out in the definition. The first is the des- 
cription of the society he would become part of. The Belle- 
gardes, shocked into activity by Newman’s proposed party 
(which would mean not merely going out but also their meeting 
people), give a party for him instead, of carefully selected 
guests: this is the society whose oldest creature remembers 
another American who was well received dans le nétre — Dr 
Franklin. James presents the scene with superb perception: 


Every one gave Newman extreme attention, every one 
lighted up for him regardless, as he would have said, of ex- 
pense, every one was enchanted to make his acquaintance, 
every one looked at him with that fraudulent intensity of 
good society which puts out its bountiful hand but keeps the 
fingers closed over the coin [A, 282]. 


It is no accident that a money metaphor is used here. But as it 
happens money is not enough to overcome the dislike of a 
family whose females have never once previously in marriage 
sunk even into the petite noblesse, and Newman is rejected. Given 
a family secret he has to decide whether to take his revenge by 
disclosing it to the world or not, and, as so often in James, the 
crisis is resolved in a church: 


He sat a long time; he heard far-away bells chiming off into 
space, at long intervals, the big bronze syllables of the Word. 
He was very tired, but such a place was a kingdom of rest. He 
said no prayers; he had no prayers to say. He had nothing to 
be thankful for and he had nothing to ask; nothing to ask be- 
cause now he must take care of himself. But a great church 
offers a very various hospitality, and he kept his place because 
while he was there he was out of the world. The most un- 
pleasant thing that had ever happened to him had reached its 
formal conclusion; he had learnt his lesson — not indeed that 
he the least understood it - and could put away the book. He 
leaned his head for a long time on the chair in front of him; 
when he took it up he felt he was himself again. Somewhere in 
his soul a tight constriction had loosened. He thought of the 
Bellegardes; he had almost forgotten them. He remembered 
them as people he had meant to do something to. . . [A, 


468-9]. 


At the end of this second significant scene he leaves the church; 
and he has not even the appearance of a man who has won a 
victory, but rather the attitude of decent retreat. This ending, 
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Miss Rourke remarks, is a new one for the fable of Europe and 
America: defeat had at last become an essential part of the 
national portraiture, and — shades of Mrs Trollope! — for all his 
wealth and admitted charm, the American had been rejected, 
ultimately, on the old vexing score of manners. 

James was to continue and modify, qualify, and perhaps even 
in the end with Gray Fielder reject this portrait of the American 
as a force for moral goodness, but Christopher Newman stands 
as an early, if not the first, classic definition of the good Ameri- 
can. Three times within the last decade this portrait has been 
re-attempted; and the interest lies in what now constitutes a 
good American some eighty years after James’s definition. 

What had been at very first glance so significant about 
James’s novel was its title, which as Constance Rourke remarks 
was itself a fulfilment: 


Who ever heard of a significant English novel called The 
Englishman or an excellent French novel called Le Frangais? 
The simple and aggressive stress belonged to an imagination 
perennially engaged by the problem of the national type. The 
name Newman had significance, faintly partaking of that 
comic symbolism by which a hero in one of the Yankee fables 
was called Jedediah Homebred.* 


Gerald Sykes’s novel is not about the American, but the Nice 
American. The scene of the novel is Algiers, the time — towards 
the end of the last war, and, as might be expected, the novel 
deals with political problems — colonialism, the visit of an 
American Senator, independence. All this fits into the troubled 
public life of the central character, Harlan Childress, whom the 
French call the nice American, and who, as inheritor of ‘the 
American way’, has also a private dilemma: 


It was part of the nice American’s story that he enjoyed life 
more than most of us ever do, and that he had some excep- 
tional companions to enjoy it with. He was stationed, more- 
over, in one of the most interesting cities in the world, and he 
was young, gifted, and free to do as he pleased. His problem 
was to remember this, to rise to his liberty, to see, to imagine 
his opportunities. . . . It was within his power, though very 
difficult, both to obey the stern sense of duty that accom- 
panied his portion of American vigour and to achieve personal 
fulfilment [WV A, 10]. 


* Constance Rourke, op. cit., p. 158. 
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To advise him he has three friends: the pro-French Moslem 
whose family has just been killed by French bombs, the French- 
man from Buchenwald, Fayot, and an Englishman called 
Wharncliffe, an Intelligence officer who paints. The problem 
is devised in terms of a choice between two women: Jeanne, the 
Frenchwoman — in every way appealing to Childress’s aesthetic 
temperament; and Mollie, a barbarian by comparison. As 
Fayot points out it is Childress’s duty as a Roman with a Greek 
sensibility to tame a Roman woman. Childress realizes that the 
old world will give him not merely protection against the raw- 
ness, the blank incomprehension his type will face if he returns 
to America, but also many ‘precious intangibles’ ; he would not, 
as he puts it, have to shout himself hoarse over fundamentals. 
But he decides finally to ‘humanize’ Mollie, is forgiven by her 
uncle the Senator and there is a happy ending, but a happy 
ending not entirely unqualified by tears, as in that other story 
of a Southerner who gets his girl.* 

What sort of a person is the nice American? His voice pro- 
claims an inherited elegance; he is constantly referred to as a 
Hamlet; he is tolerant and fond of Stravinsky and Braque 
(where his junior officers are neither); at 34, he represents a 
mixture of the Southern gentleman (though he early learned 
from his father’s behaviour that form without content could be 
very painful) and the Yankee puritan (it is no accident that he 
reads Lawrence on The Scarlet Letter whilst facing the dilemma of 
choice): he is, moreover, a photographer, and a good one, 
whose photographs are compared to portraits with subversive 
meanings. When these photographs are used to test the sensi- 
bilities of the characters then the Jamesian echoes are very 
strong indeed. Childress has examined the ‘isms’ Mollie and her 
uncle use, noting significantly in his diary: 


Emerson and Whitman have got to be rewritten in the 
light of modern psychology. The broad, hopeful, democratic 
message that they delivered must be tempered with what we 
now know about the evil in every man and in every mass of 
men [shades of Calvin ?]. Those who go on repeating the old 
democratic platitudes will be just as destructive as the cleverer 
people who wash their hands of the common struggle for en- 
lightenment. Illusion, in fact, is even more harmful than dis- 
illusion, because a new faith could grow out of the latter 
[WV A, 60]. 


* Basil Ransome in The Bostonians. 
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Although Jeanne represents the gentle way of life — ‘the way of 
peace and art and beauty’ [W A, 212], Childress is a man who 
cannot be happy without seriousness of purpose. If his Southern 
sensuality betrays him with Mollie, it is puritan rigour which 
makes him reject Jeanne for all her attractions as self-indul- 
gence and choose Mollie. Puritan or Southerner; either way, 
he is uncertain of what he wants until the Senator puts him to 
the crucial test. The Senator, a famous isolationist, is already 
looking for damaging evidence against the Allies to justify, after 
the war, his early support for Hitler. The information on the 
French bombing seems exactly that sort of information and, 
whilst Childress wishes it to be made public, he does not wish it 
to be used in this way. Finally, the information (which the 
Senator could get from the Consul quite easily) is not im- 
portant. Thus Childress’s behaviour — like an unreconstructed 
Rebel with long-buried Confederate resistance [WV A, 240-1] - 
is unnecessary, could damage his career and has no apparent 
value. As the narrator points out, a man who troubles himself 
about spiritual problems is a luxury only an old and secure 
civilization can afford: Childress is the unhealthy by-product 
of a vigorous Protestant civilization, and if there had been many 
like him America could not have become as powerful as she is. 
Yet it is precisely this high type who is the nice American and 
who is introduced as having the ability to enjoy life more than 
most of us. 

This moral choice is played out against a background of the 
visit of the Senator (who immediately visits a brothel in the 
Kasbah to witness a ‘spectacle’), dinner parties (where soldiers 
have to be stationed round the villa to keep away hungry 
natives) and a Foreign service of lazy-minded types who have 
sought a prestige-rewarded berth abroad, safe from the com- 
mercial or professional tensions at home, and for whom an ad- 
ministrative cable from Washington is the only spiritual event! 
But the action of the novel is not primarily a critique of 
America’s foreign service nor her senators: it centres on the 
type, the man who inherits the American way of life (he is an 
engineer, primarily, turning away to ideas from practical 
things), but finds European values temperamentally necessary, 
and who must exercise his native vigour to reconcile the two: 
the old Jamesian problem from Roderick Hudson to Gray 
Fielder — the problem of the American. 

In 1955, Graham Greene published a further version in 
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definition: The Quiet American. Writing in the Reprint Society 
booksheet of this novel, Norman Collins said: 


Like all novels The Quiet American deals with human 
beings. The accident of birth of the individual characters is 
merely part of the décor. Thanks to Mr Greene, Pyle the 
American, Fowler the Englishman, and Phoung the Indo- 
Chinese girl exist for all time somewhere in the extra-terri- 
torial, non-consular space of pure fiction. The flags and the 
passports are completely unimportant. 


This is of course true, but it is also inaccurate. Greene is an 
Englishman writing from a European point of view about the 
American dream of innocence: so he uses a European — Fowler 
the Englishman — as his point of view, using ironically a typical 
American strategy of dual protagonist, like Poe, Melville and 
Fitzgerald, for example,* but it is a manifestation of the 
American dream which creates the situation. Henry James was 
captivated by the picture of American innocence — its need for 
European nuances and yet its weakness before European dup- 
licity. Manifest destiny or a New Jerusalem — political or re- 
ligious stimulus — gave the American sensibility an overwhelm- 
ing moral confidence which often proved inadequate to resist the 
charms and the corruption of European history; and Greene is 
very much aware of James in this book.t The theme is treachery, 
betrayal, guilt — typical Jamesian motifs — and the book takes 
the form of a frustrated confession. Here we have the innocent 
American, Alden Pyle, aged 32, employed in the economic aid 
mission to Indo-China, with his crew-cut and his wide campus 
gaze, seemingly incapable of harm. He has his views on de- 
mocracy, on his moral duty to do good, and Fowler feels he 
needs protection: 


That was my first instinct — to protect him. It never occurred 
to me that there was a greater need to protect myself. Inno- 
cence always calls mutely for protection when we would be 
much wiser to guard ourselves against it: innocence is like a 
dumb leper who has lost his bell, wandering the world, 
meaning no harm [Q_A, 34]. 


God save us, Fowler says, from the innocent and the good! 
Pyle has the usual arguments about colonialism and the 


* The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, Moby Dick and The Great Gatsby. 
+ Vide R. W. B. Lewis, The Picaresque Saint, pp. 220 ff. 
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American responsibility, and the climax of his ‘do-gooding’ 
(entangled with the honourable taking-over of Fowler’s mis- 
tress) is a bomb incident which shows him a reality he had not 
known before: 


He looked white and beaten and ready to faint, and I 
thought, ‘What’s the good ? he’ll always be innocent, you can’t 
blame the innocent, they are always guiltless. All you can do is 
control them or eliminate them. Innocence is a kind of 
insanity’ [Q A, 182]. 


Fowler gives Pyle another chance, however; the last one as it 
turns out, for by this time Pyle has recovered his equanimity, 
reproved General Thé, who ‘misused’ the American bombs, 
and decided that the people who were not warned (because 
they were neither Americans nor the friends of Americans) died 
horribly but for ‘the right cause’, for, you might say, Democracy. 
And, as Fowler remarks, it would not be possible to translate 
that phrase into Vietnamese. So Pyle is assassinated; Fowler 
plays Judas and yet is the only one genuinely involved in the 
problem of the quiet American as a human being. When the 
Economic Attaché (always known by his first name as Pyle 
never is) asks Fowler why the good American died, Fowler 
sums up the whole situation: 


I was tired of the whole pack of them with their private 
stores of Coca-Cola and their portable hospitals and their too 
wide cars and their not quite latest guns. I said, “Yes. They 
killed him because he was too innocent to live. He was young 
and ignorant and silly and he got involved. He had no more of 
a notion than any of you what the whole affair’s about, and 
you gave him money and York Harding’s books on the East 
and said, ‘‘Go ahead. Win the East for democracy.” He never 
saw anything he hadn’t heard in a lecture-hall, and his 
writers and his lecturers made a fool of him. When he saw a 
dead body he couldn’t even see the wounds’ [Q A, 27]. 


As Fowler remarks earlier in the book there is nothing 
picturesque in treachery and distrust; but the moral dilemma 
has been transferred here to Fowler — Pyle has no doubts about 
the rightness of his actions. Perhaps this accounts for the mixed 
reception Americans gave the book, a reception which cul- 
minated in the movie. The film version, roughly, was: Fowler 
acts because he is deceived, and his jealousy makes the decep- 
tion possible; he does not get Phoung back and has to live alone 
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with the knowledge that he has destroyed an innocent man. 
This simplification removes a complexity which is not merely a 
European sophistication, but presumably it satisfies national 
pride, for perfidious Albion and treacherous France are set 
against a young American who is truly quiet. James’s pattern 
was never so misleadingly simple. Often his pattern of rooted 
innocence was broken by contradiction and incongruity, but it 
remained for James as established truth. For Greene, through 
Fowler, Pyle is innocent and good; the irony is essentially that 
this moral confidence and money (always a factor in the 
American moral landscape) create the danger. Greene’s 
criticism — the satirical periphery of the novel — has been re- 
cently supported by two Americans in their definition of the 
good American: The Ugly American. 

The Ugly American is not merely the product of two authors, 
but also fiction closely based on fact. As fiction, therefore, it 
labours under two disadvantages — it is episodic (deliberately 
so, though there is a kind of plot) and the characters tend to be 
quick sketches to fill a panoramic presentation of certain basic 
factors. The book is not simply propaganda. Moving constantly 
in the area of contrast, the book opens with the appointment of 
two Ambassadors to an Eastern state: American and Russian. 
The American Ambassador (a political reward until a federal 
appointment is vacant) is perfect — for the Russians: he throws 
cocktail parties and deliberately hinders any understanding of 
the people of the country by the members of his delegation. The 


Russian Ambassador on the other hand trains for his particular 
position: 


He dieted and lost forty pounds; he took ballet lessons. He 
read Sarkhanese literature and drama, and became a fairly 
skilful player on the nose flute. And he regularly attended 
lectures in Buddhist religion and practises [U A, 35]. 


Good Americans, like Colvin, Father Finian, Tex Wolchek, 
fail — and all too often they fail because of official interference 
from their own embassy. Atkins —- the Ugly American — admit- 
tedly succeeds, but even here the Embassy tries to interfere, 
complaining that a white man does not work side by side with a 
native. The catalogue of ineptitudes is wearisome; the good 
Americans are able to be effective only in a limited or minor 
way. The book is, in fact, a critique of the American Foreign 
Service — a handbook on how to fool Senators, get rid of the 
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right people, appoint the wrong people, bribe awkward people 
and recruit the most useless from the most mercenary of 
reasons; to cling to a strategy which served Napoleon but which 
is woefully inadequate against Mao Tse-Tung. The tragedy is 
that friendly Easterners say the same thing: Americans are nice 
people, good Ambassadors — naturally: 


They are not suspicious, they are eager to share their skills, 
they are generous. But something happens to most Americans 
when they go abroad. Many of them, against their own judge- 
ment, feel that they must live up to their commissaries and big 
cars and cocktail parties. But get an unaffected American, sir, 
and you have a big asset [U A, 108]. 


Thus Ramon Magsaysay; similarly U Maung Swe: 


A mysterious change seems to come over Americans when 
they go to a foreign land. They isolate themselves socially. 
They live pretentiously. They’re loud and ostentatious [U A, 
145]. 


By contrast the Russians have learned the language and the 
local sensitivities, and pass unnoticed. 

The book ends with the appointment of a third Ambassador, 
and the retiring report of the second — Gilbert MacWhite - a 
good American and a good Ambassador, who acknowledges his 
mistakes (a mistake which Washington’s politicians will neither 
forget nor forgive). MacWhite’s dismissal is as good a thing for 
the Russians as his predecessor’s appointment (with which the 
book opened) was. The report sums up the basic requirements: 
first that the language of the country be learned by all officials, 
and the rest are simply the withdrawal of special privileges 
which distinguish Americans — food, apartments, servants and 
cars — and compulsory education in Eastern politics and 
economy. These requirements, MacWhite is told, are im- 
practicable —- no Americans would serve with them. But some 
Americans serve for less: the Ugly American is one. He and his 
wife live with the people, and they perceive that people will not 
stop doing traditional things, and thinking in the traditional 
way simply because action and thought are irrational; and 
they have to discover the irrationality themselves or appear to 
do so. Thus time, patience, understanding and friendliness are 
required. MacWhite concludes his report significantly: 


The little things we do must be moral acts, and they must be 
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done in the real interest of the peoples whose friendship we 
need — not just in the interest of propaganda. 


For James there was no political problem; or if there was it 
was exclusive to the Bellegardes and their loyalty to a Bourbon 
monarch. But now the crisis is in political terms, and it is 
understandable, indeed proper, that any contemporary defini- 
tion of the good American should contain these terms also. 
Nevertheless the terms innocence and guilt persist, and the ad- 
jective moral continues to be used. I have made no effort to trace 
developments in any detail - money, for example, is a factor, 
and language appears in all four books as an essential quality. 
Nor is there any attempt here to put a literary value on the 
books. Here we have three recent books acting as a kind of foot- 
note to James’s early definition of the good American. And 
what conclusions, if any, can be drawn? Perhaps the only 
valuable one is contained in the Nice American’s resigned 
answer to the very patriotic Russian: 


Our habit of self-criticism is interpreted as a sign of weakness, 
instead of the strength that it really means [WV A, 39]. 


The irony, from a European point of view, is that now all too 
often the duplicity springs from American sources (and not 
expatriated Americans either, as in James). The tragedy is that 
now there seems to be a total lack of communication between 
Europe and America and the East. Yet the moral intensity of the 
American remains — nice, quiet or ugly — and for better or 
worse its presence, or rather its retention, offers hope for another 
phase of that manifest destiny which is so often called the 
American dream. 


Note. My attention since writing this article has been drawn to a 
reinterpretation of The American by John A. Clair [P ML A, Vol. 
LxxIv, No. 5, pp. 613-18], which comes to the basic conclusion that 
Mrs Bread is the true mother of Claire de Cintre, and gets Newman 
as a victim of her blackmail as well as the Bellegardes. The American 
is completely taken in by her character. If I were to accept this 
(which for various reasons I do not) it would not radically alter or 
even qualify the situation or character as described above; rather 
would it intensify the pattern of innocence which is also ignorance, 


and at times culpable ignorance even to the point of stupidity, or 
insensitivity. 











On Taking the Objective View 


Neil Spurway 


sk external world is a construct. To the youngest 
infant, it would seem, there is no world apart from the 
‘I’. All experience is purely experience, uncomplicated by 
the question, Experience of What? And perhaps to the most 
mature adult, be he follower of Christ or the Buddha, Freud or 
Jung, there is in a sense no ‘I’ apart from the world. Resistant 
selfhood is lost in the completely harmonious integration with 
experience. But at all stages between, for the purposes of 
commerce, for the purposes of experiment, for the purposes of 
self-assertion, and for the purposes of any form at all of con- 
ceptual thought, there is an ‘I’; and over against that ‘I’, this 
construct of ‘the world’. 

No matter — provided it be realized that there is only a 
functional utility in the dichotomy thus formed, and no 
divine pre-ordinance. 

* * ~ 


There is a jingle which runs: 


What is mind ? — No matter. 
What is matter? — Never mind. 


This summarizes a philosophy of long acceptance. Yet it was 
not, I am inclined to think, the only possible conception which 
could have been arrived at by some primitive philosopher, 
sitting down for the first time in the clear light of day, un- 
trammelled by preconceptions, to describe and generalize 
experience. But of course no philosopher, primitive or modern, 
ever was untrammelled by preconceptions. As to this one’s 
genesis? It surely is blood-brother to some of those other pre- 
suppositions of our philosophizing which F. M. Cornford once 
treated so illuminatingly, with his suggestion that they were 
born of pre-rational ‘collective representations’,* archetypal 


* F. M. Cornford: From Religion to Philosophy, 1912. 
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forms. The dichotomy was a myth — which is not at all the 
same thing as a complete untruth. It had great value in the 
religious symbolisms of the period when ‘individuality’ first 
appeared on earth; it has great value to this day. Without 
falling back on it at times, no finite mind could organize in any 
way the flux of its experience. It is now embodied very deeply 
in the structure of our language. I shall myself speak in explicit 
terms of only the external world for large portions of this essay. 
But there has been presented to me no convincing evidence for 
the hypothesis which derives from this linguistic form: the 
hypothesis that man is ‘really’ a ghostly mind, which is separate 
from and only loosely coupled to the carcase that a material 
world provides for its habitation; the theory of the ‘imprisoned 
knower’.* The mind and the carcase, the viewer and the 
viewed, I believe to be separate only in analysis. 

It is perhaps true — though the logic of such a position is by no 
means unassailable — that there are ‘inspection’ and ‘intro- 
spection’, two genuinely different ways of looking at experience. 
But in what way does this indicate two worlds, a ‘subjective’ 
world of mind that is self-conscious, and an ‘objective’ world of 
matter that is not? I may look ahead or behind, but space is 
one. A coin has two sides, but it is one coin. We may make two 
sorts of statement about our experience. We may say objectively 
that matter becomes self-manifest during certain very special 
goings-on in those particular parts of the world which are 
called brains. We may say subjectively that mind confronts its 
data through sensation. But these two sentences embody not 
two processes, only two analyses of one process. There are not 
two worlds but one world. 

2 


It would seem that a considerable impression was made 
earlier this year upon the televiewing public, when the work 
of Wilder Penfield was put before them. 

Penfield is a Canadian neuro-surgeon. In the search for the 
damaged regions from which arise the disturbances which 
produce one form of epilepsy, he electrically stimulates a 
succession of points on the surface of the brain. The voltage 
used approximates to that of a torch battery. The patients are 
conscious, reporting impressions. (The brain only ‘processes’ 
the reports of external sense-organs, it contains no such organs 


* D. O. Hebb: ‘Intelligence, Brain Function, and the Theory of Mind’ 
in Brain, vol. 82, 1959. 
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of its own. Thus touch on the brain does not cause pain.) And 
film was shown of one lady who, when current was passed 
through a particular point of her brain, reported ‘Music’. 
Nor, it would seem, was this some vague hallucination of 
celestial choirs. It was a passage from a familiar orchestral 
work, of which only the name — as is the way with snatches 
heard at random in strange contexts — escaped her for the 
moment. She asked, indeed, to hear it again. When the electri- 
cal leads were returned to the earlier place, she did so. 

She thought that a gramophone was being played out of her 
sight. 


* * * 


Experiment will always be bringing such surprises. In a 
dozen and a hundred ways it throws down the gauntlet of 
hard fact, in challenge to Everyman’s unconscious metaphysic. 
For behind almost every expression which adds a tinge of 
colour or zest to daily speech, is a presumption for which there 
is no evidence. Barring experiment, they might often pass 
unnoticed. Otherwise it is only in discourse upon questions 
more fundamental than the average that such various as- 
sumptions clash head on; and only by thinking much clearer 
than the average that the sources of the confusion stand a 
chance of being detected. 

I opened with a somewhat radical statement, painted rather 
in cerise and purple, of a philosophic view which would not 
receive wide popular assent. Penfield’s is one of the many links 
in an enlarging net of evidence which I feel best treated in such 
terms. I would like to sketch some others. In particular I shall 
glance further at what has been learnt of late, by experimental 
methods, about the functions of the nervous system. I choose 
this subject with which to illustrate the way the methods and 
the results of science affect one of her most junior practitioners. 
I choose it initially because it intrigues me most. But the reason 
that it intrigues me is that it forces one to confront with the 
most absolute honesty what it is that science can say and do; 
and what she cannot. 

It is the aim of science to offer a completely self-consistent 
description of the world in physical terms, such as embrace for 
instance only ‘brain’, not ‘mind’. It is my thesis here that such 
an aim is completely justified; that there is no call to look for 
loopholes in the description through which to infuse some 
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interacting traces of another, mental world; but that there is 
much call to examine the nature of the objective description, 
to see that the alternative, subjective description of the same 
world will always be just as valid. 

In developing this contention I have quoted evidence 
provided by the work of many of my peers. Only the facts 
claim credence. I shall try to distinguish them clearly from 
my opinions. I take the liberty of placing these also at your 
disposal, but they are for rejection as you will. For they are 
of the nature of cathartic arguments, with which I am 
struggling primarily to work some disorders out of my own 
system. Only secondarily do I presume to wonder if the medi- 
cine I have brewed myself may be of use to other people. 


3 

The era of scientific enquiry into this field of speculation 
began, as Sherrington describes it, ‘when Lucia Galvani told 
her husband that the frogs’ legs prepared for the meal seemed 
alive on the copper wire’.* A shout of excitement rang in 
Galvani’s ‘prepared mind’; and the echoes of that shout were 
such that a hundred years later, shortly before the end of the 
nineteenth century, the epigram ‘Life is electricity’ could be 
granted some claim to be a useful statement. The Galenic 
‘spirits of the anima’, or their eighteenth-century disguise as 
vis nervosa, had lost their footing in the vocabulary of scientists, 
if not of the man in the street. 

For the manner by which any nerve of the sort with which 
Galvani was concerned, any ‘motor’ nerve, instructs its muscle 
to take action is electrical. So, for that matter, is the working of 
the incoming, ‘sensory’ nerves — a response to whose perpetual 
commentary upon the environment that muscular action will 
ultimately be. All that we can ever know of the world is con- 
veyed by transient pulses of electricity. Likewise all that we can 
ever do to it; for it is well if a man consider that all the influ- 
ence his consciousness may ever have upon the world depends 
utterly upon his power to move things, be they only drops of 
ink or puffs of air. 

Now the mechanism by which these transient electrical 
potentials arise in nerve has lately displayed itself in consider- 
able measure under the cross-examination of experiment. The 
principles were first indicated by the body not of man, nor of 
* Sir Charles Sherrington: Man on his Nature, 1940. 
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any vertebrate, but the squid (though it has since been widely 
demonstrated that they are of general application). There are 
in creatures of that order certain giant fibres large enough to be 
isolated from their owners without their activity being im- 
paired. They may then be introduced into the circuits of 
electronic apparatus in such a way that their action can be 
examined. 

The detailed chemistry behind the current flow remains the 
subject of much enquiry. We wonder particularly what can be 
the nature of the innumerable ‘valves’, too small for the 
electron microscope to see, which let in just one particular sort 
of charged particle for 1/1000th second at the passage of each 
impulse. It remains possible in logic, though not in the faith of 
physiology, that some non-physical entity which will elude us 
for ever, some Maxwellian demon is at work. But for the pur- 
poses of our immediate discussion the essential point is this; 
that whatever the detailed machinations by which nerve cells 
conduct them, the units of information which are conveyed 
into and out of the brain appear completely physical pheno- 
mena, electric currents. An engineer could rig up a device 
which in principle would serve the brain as well, though he 
could not compete with the Creator in either neatness or 
efficiency. The activity of the isolated squid giant fibre has 
even been expressed as a mathematical equation (Hodgkin and 
Huxley). This adds no more to our knowledge of the processes, 
but does mean that the effects of any alteration in the physics 
of nerve membrane or its neighbouring solutions can be 
precisely forecast. As far as the consciousness they serve is con- 
cerned, any ‘vitalistic’ properties of the peripheral nerves would 
seem to be of no significance. By ‘vitalistic’ properties I mean 
such properties of living material as are inscrutable to the eye 
of physics; such functions as, when objective questions are 
asked about them, will not in principle admit of a complete 
objective answer. 


4 
It is a question concerning brain to which the answer is not 
wholly formed, how far its behaviour may be described in the 
terms derived from observations upon the more isolated nerves 
of the body. The great balance of evidence, however, seems to 
me that in principle such description can be made. Out of this 
unimaginably organized commonwealth of cells, of which there 
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are more in each man’s brain than at present there are men on 
earth, there arises to subjective view (by a singular paradox 
of arithmetic) one consciousness. But viewed externally, 
objectively, the whole seems ‘presupposed of its parts’, as 
Coleridge held; which is not to say that any man could in 
advance have felt himself so infinitely informed as to venture 
the details of such presupposition. 

However, at what stage of their development do the cells 
acquire this considerable gift, this peculiar form of irritability 
which enables them not only to respond to other cells but, in a 
certain broad and general sense, to know that they are respond- 
ing? Brain is an infold of skin from an embryo’s back; it may 
be replaced by another graft at a surgeon’s whim, provided 
development has not gone too far. What then gives it, over skin, 
this singular property of self-awareness? We may think that, 
objectively described, it is a question of organization. 

The brain is a commonwealth of cells, as each cell is of bits 
of matter. Is consciousness then sent down from Heaven to take 
up residence during, say, the fourth month of the foetus? It 
seems an arbitrary decision. Man may not see how he would 
otherwise arrange to adsorb consciousness to matter; but is it 
not rather unhumble to impute a similar dearth of ideas to the 
Creator? Even some of man’s own products now display certain 
of the properties which we associate with consciousness. Admit- 
tedly they acquire them only when we switch the current on; 
but brain-cells are growing and respiring all the time. Is it not 
most reasonable then to ascribe their most fascinating property 
to the organization of a potential which was there all the time? 
Is it not indeed more complimentary to the Creator to allow 
that He has embraced all this dizzily complex manifold into a 
single Grand Design; rather than, for some inscrutably arbi- 
trary reason, two Designs? 

‘A whole’, then, ‘presupposed of its parts.’ This is rather a 
working hypothesis than a thing proven. (A man may accept 
such hypothesis in the laboratory though he does not believe it; 
one of the best ways to discredit some axiom is to argue from 
it and show it wanting. This was the method of Euclid, reducing 
to absurdity.*) Yet even if, as I suspect, the ‘presupposition’ is 
a true statement about the world, I do not think that in a 
thousand years it will be possible to point to the results of one 
experiment and say, ‘Here’s proof.’ ‘Proofs’ come always at the 

* I take this idea from Hebb, of. cit. 
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end of long chains of enquiry. A net of thought builds up, and 
each segment stands, in mutual supplement, upon the rest. 
When a so-called ‘proof’ is offered, our successful framing of 
the particular question, and putting it to Nature, is probably a 
hundred times more important than that the experiment gave 
the answer we expected. 

Surely, by the way, it is not only of science that this is true? 
How would you set yourself to demonstrate the poetic greatness, 
say, of Dante? Six isolated lines might show him capable of 
flashes of lyrical perception; but you would not expect to be 
granted, by one who had not soaked himself for some time in 
the texts of several cantos, that the poet had been capable of 
sustained imaginative thinking on great themes; and even then 
you would warn your convert rather often of the losses incurred 
in translation. To each of these clauses there may be found a 
parallel in the presentation of science to non-scientists. 

. * * 

Science is ‘organized common sense’, it has been said. 
Granted, in all conscience. But this organization has been no 
mean thing; science builds upon a pyramid of the experi- 
mentally-orientated thinking of a hundred generations. This is 
why the problem of communication between the ‘Two Cul- 
tures’ (or, if you prefer to have it so, the one and the many 
others) is so fearful. This is why the image of science in the most 
literate mind may have much that is dark about it. 

It is easy when hearing scientific statements in the raw to 
think that the very soul of man is being undermined; easy, but 
surely incorrect. The truth, I would ask you to consider, is 
rather this; that the terms in which some men’s souls have led 
them to describe the world conflict with some of the false pre- 
suppositions others have about the nature of the ‘world’ and 
‘soul’. The source of these presuppositions? — unconscious 
accretions from the imperfectness of language. 

Science is just man’s thoughtful looking at the activities of 
outward things. Its universe, in Whitehead’s phrase, is ‘act not 
fact’. In Thomist terms it is concerned with ‘existence’, not 
with ‘essence’. Science, in so far as she consists of observation, 
is the most utterly existential of all approaches to the world. 
This is the sense in which it is possible to say that science cannot 
be wrong, and any proposition which conflicts with it cannot 
be right. But this is not at all to say that science is right, or 
the ‘intuitive’ proposition wrong, in quite the ways which our 
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first attempts to formulate the conflict make us think. Rather 
is it to suggest that in the birth-pangs of taking form and being 
made concrete, of being conceptualized and forced through the 
barrier into language, the intuitive acquires far more than the 
scientific a deadweight, an unwanted dross, of unnecessary and 
unwarranted assumption. We must not be too taken aback if 
observation sometimes conflicts with such assumptions. 

Especially here, in considering ‘the “how” of mind’s leverage 
on matter’, and the converse, we are too near home for comfort; 
and in particular our mistake is that we like to presume that 
we know what ‘home’ is. In this emotion-charged atmosphere, 
clear thinking suffers. Consider, for example, a statement by 
Professor Cohen:* ‘. . . the irreducibility of mind to brain is 
beautifully exemplified in the experience of pain, for without 
awareness there can be no pain.’ This is surely a circular argu- 
ment, for it takes as given that awareness cannot be a property 
of brain — which is what it is trying to prove. Thus at a level 
of intellectual sophistication much higher than that of the man- 
in-the-street, be he cowherd or anaesthetist, we find a man, it 
seems to me, still in the grip of the spurious presuppositions 
with which he wraps up the incontrovertible intuition, Cogito, 
ergo sum. 

From the shackles of such spurious presuppositions in every 
sphere the Agers and Ryles and Wittgensteins are surely right 
to say (as in effect they do!) ‘the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance’. It need scarcely be added that we shall never 
wholly attain such liberty. This is the nature of human bondage, 
the essential penalty of finite being. 


5 

So we look at the brain. Curiosity demands; and the possible 
further alleviation of man’s estate. We are not insensitive of 
what we are about. To a man we are agreed that, as said 
Cromwell on the eve of Dunbar, ‘we are upon an engagement 
very difficult’. I well remember the time when the sight of a 
brain made me cold all over. ‘Enter these enchanted woods, 
you who dare.’ But the world is a book who runs may read. 
Sapere aude. 

Penfield’s is one approach; it is a development from older 
methods of Sherrington’s, but I have not enough space in this 
article to say more of it than I did in Section 2. 


* J. Cohen : The Hibbert Journal, vol. 56, 1957. 
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Then there is a method of Lord Adrian’s: to stimulate not 
the brain but a sense-organ, an eye with torch-light in a 
darkened room perhaps, a nose with the scent of honey. The 
change this produces in the normal electrical activity of the 
brain is what is this time recorded. It is found that the areas 
affected are specific and peculiar to one mode of sensation, 
hearing in a different place from vision, and both from smell. 
The area of cortex given over proportionates roughly to the 
creature’s interest. In man the largest region is that affected 
by visual stimulation; in the pig it is that of touch about the 
snout. 
These were classic observations. They have lately been 
refined. Within the area of hearing it is found that the line of 
peak response moves two millimetres for every octave change 
of stimulating pitch (Tunturi; dog). And on the routes of the 
auditory nerve up to that area a continuous tone does not 
produce a constantly-maintained response. Activity is greatest 
when the note begins, and slowly dies away to nearly nothing. 
Yet when the sound ceases another great burst of electrical 
impulses is observed (Whitfield). Dare one be reminded of the 
strange, compulsive ‘pressure’ of silence after long-lasting noise ? 

Apart from these specific areas where the cortex shows 
‘projections’ of external organs, the brain appears to function 
very closely as a single unit. To illustrate this aspect, let me 
finally say something of the concepts of ‘application’ and 
‘awareness’, upon which I presumed in Section 4 to criticize 
Professor Cohen’s assumptions. It has been known since the 
development in the 1930s (Adrian and Matthews) of Berger’s 
original ‘Electro-encephalograph’, that to switch from gentle 
dreaming to mental arithmetic, or to take off misted glasses 
and interestedly peruse the visual field, was to make a clearly 
recognizable change of pattern in the summated effects of 
cerebral electric activity, as they are recorded from outside the 
skull. Here is one physical concomitant of attention. 

What of the reverse, when there is nothing to attend to? 
Those who know anything of the horrors of ‘brain-washing’ 
will have heard of the strange effects of sensory deprivation, in 
which a human mind cut off as far as possible from external 
stimuli, lapses in the space of a couple of hours from rational 
thought, through wild unordered fantasies, into a sort of coma 
of yogi-like ‘non-being’. There are not, to my knowledge, 
Berger-rhythm records of a brain in this circumstance; but it 
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would certainly appear that that organ requires a maintained 
thorough-base of interaction with the world if it is to continue 
even the melody of its own self-consciousness. Man can only 
reach to heaven if he keeps his feet upon the ground. 

And now Moruzzi and Magoun have put their fingers upon 
an ‘arousal centre’ (or, rather, distributed region) in the stem 
of the lower brain, near its junction with the spinal cord. At 
the beck and call of these more primitive regions, it would seem, 
the roof-brain wakes or sleeps, attends with cool effectiveness 
or whirls (as in stage-fright) under a paralysing fury of over- 
activation. It is noteworthy that branches from many, and 
probably all, of the sensory nerve-tracts enter this region. Thus 
it is inviting to hypothesize (I make no suggestion of proof) 
that it is through the go per cent of auditory fibres which lead 
directly to the cortex that we distinguish a bugle from a 
clarinet, but through the 10 per cent which relay first to the 
brain-stem that we come to attend in the first place, and there- 
after maintain our attention to the sound. It is suggestive to 
notice also that into these nether regions of the brain there feed 
connections from the portions whose concern is directly with the 
control and elaboration of the more animal functions of man; 
functions, shall we say, like breathing and the initiation of 
thirst, or even those which never directly reach the conscious 
threshold, like digestion and the sexual cycle. Psyche and soma, 
mind and body, are knit at every stage. Emotion and conceptual 
thought are inextricably mingled. I see a new facet of meaning 
opening up in those lines of D. H. Lawrence: 


Thought is the welling up of unknown life into consciousness, . . . 
Thought is a man in his wholeness wholly attending. 


But let us be firm on one point. Mind, recognizable mind, 
need be assumed to be no less a property of brain because it is a 
property of whole brain and not just bits of it. And mescalin, 
with all its powerful influence on mind, is not less mattery than 
before; it is as mattery as steel and stone. 


6 


We may think, then, that there is good reason for accepting, 
provisionally of course, but as the best we can do at present, 
the conclusion of Sherrington: 


Mind, for anything perception can compass, goes therefore 
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in our spatial world more ghostly than a ghost. Invisible, 
intangible, it is a thing not even of outline; it is not a ‘thing’. 
It remains without sensual confirmation, and remains without 
it forever.* 


The physics and chemistry of brain are fascinating. Their 
complexities of design and inter-relation are marvellous, and 
daunting to all but the bravest who essay their fathoming. But 
the nub of the point is this: it is the scientific credo that such 
objective descriptions of every part, brain included, of the 
world will always be possible. Some questions may be more 
difficult than others, that is all. When the questions of be- 
haviour are framed in this way there need be not one jot nor 
tittle of a hint, not a subtle trace of an implicit suggestion, that 
the answers to them will consist in anything other than physics 
or chemistry. And there is no cause to be surprised at this; 
rather was it to be utterly expected. Physics, I would have men 
view it, is not so much a subject as an attitude of mind. 

Some may object to such an attitude; but I like to think 
objections can be remedied by a better understanding. For the 
programme of such enquiry is not one upon which we have 
lightly entered. It arose with the Greeks, and has been carried 
forward ever since; its aim, the comprehension of nature, its 
method, ‘objectivization’ (Schrédinger). And in all that time 
the very startling and presiding fact is this — that the pro- 
gramme has continued to prove followable. Throughout the 
changes and chances of their troublous lives, this may always be 
said of scientific theories; that each replaces the other for the 
furtherment of that programme, none leaves it abandoned, or 
even standing still. 

I do not for one moment believe that our present views 
about the brain and its functioning will do more than open the 
door to those of a hundred years from now; nor that these in 
turn will be the final truth. What I shall continue to believe, 
from my predecessors’ long experience, unless you offer me a 
very good reason indeed for not believing, is that theories will 
continue to be possible, testable, and susceptible of ever 
further development. And they will all have in common this 
one postulate: that nature can in principle submit to a com- 
pletely self-consistent objective description. 

This is not a postulate that objective descriptions are the only 


* Op. cit. 
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descriptions, nor objective understanding the only understand- 
ing. It is a postulate only that such will be always amongst the 
possible. 

This is the scientific version of the essential affirmation, 
Credo, ut intelligam. Man’s great discovery about the world was 
simply, as Wittgenstein pointed out, that one could speak 
profitably in this objective way. This is the assumption which 
science shares with common sense. The rest has been only 
development. And if one line of that development fails, we shall 
take a breath and try another. This is not true of the brain 
alone, but of the atoms and the galaxies, of trees and stones, of 
all that side of the coin of man’s experience which is called 
‘the physical world’. 

I do not know if the coin provides an utterly reliable meta- 
phor, so that the two apparent sides are separated as firmly as 
they seem to be at present. I do not know if the scientific 
description of the world which will become available on the 
Greek Kalends, the complete description in isolated objective 
terms, will contain everything by virtue of its completeness or 
have lost everything in its elimination of subjectivity. But since 
that ultimate assymptote of enquiry will never be reached, it 
will remain perfectly possible, for those whose curiosities drive 
them so, to paint the external world in colours which do not 
involve the overt mind; and such descriptions will continue to 
‘strike a chill of horror into men of opposite temperament, 
who will not seek the living among the dead’.* 

But the chill is caused, I maintain, by misunderstanding. 
To concern yourself with describing one side of the coin is not 
to assert that it has no other. To convince itself of its own 
unreality has been a fine humility in the modern mind; it 
would have done credit to the saintly ascetics of the past. But 
let us be content to admire that humility for what it is, and not 
give it the entirely unwarrantable extra credit of believing the 
proposition true. 

Thus Schrédinger wins my whole-hearted assent when he 
re-expresses the quotation which I too have given from Sher- 
rington, ‘... more ghostly than a ghost . . .’, by saying: ‘Mind 
has erected the objective world of the natural philosopher out 
of its own stuff. Mind could not cope with this gigantic task 
otherwise than by the simplifying device of excluding itself - 


* F. M. Cornford: op. cit. 
t Erwin Schrédinger: Mind and Matter, 1959. 
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withdrawing from its conceptual creation. Hence the latter 
does not contain its creator.’ 


Space is thought’s, and the wonders thereof and the secret of 
space; 

Is thought not more than the thunders and lightnings — shall 
thought give place? 


7 


Science is hated by those who find in it mystery destroyed. 
Keats, in this mood, sighed: 


There was an awful rainbow once in heaven. 


I understand this feeling, but I do not often share it. Within the 
sphere of objectivity, science is committed wholly to the task of 
describing the complex in terms of the simple. This process is 
called ‘explanation’. But as the pettier mysteries are embraced 
in the greater, that greater mystery is only seen to be all the 
more profound. Which is the greater magnificence: a pot- 
pourri of separate forms and beings and things, or a manifoldly 
complex pattern formed from the one mode of being, from 
‘that which IS’? Surely it is not less but more enthralling when 
we find that ‘everything melts into the cosmic background; all 
enquiries lead to the one enquiry’.* But how on earth did the 
idea get abroad that the programme of uniting must comprise 
the uniting of the apparently noble to the truly inferior, that 
to level is to level down? Look about you. How . . . on Earth? 

If man be a higher mammal, and the mammals be tolerant 
of description as matter highly organized, to whose detriment 
is this? The mistake that is made is to bring an ‘only’ into that 
description, which ‘only’ is an unwarranted intrusion. The 
evidence does not introduce it. Mind, when first it dimly 
formed the notion of individuality, regarded itself for concep- 
tual convenience as a thing apart from that which it conceived, 
a mode not earthly. It seems that it wished, not without some 
reason, to feel itself superior, and so adopted the position that 
the forms of experience which I have designated as being 
derived by ‘inspection’ were inferior to those derived by ‘intro- 
spection’. The one, the objective it lifted up its nose and dubbed 
‘material’ ; the other, the subjective it called ‘mental’ and puffed 
out its chest. Now we have learnt something; and, as Shaw 


* W. MacNeile Dixon: The Human Situation, 1937. 
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made one of his characters observe, ‘that always feels at first 
as if you have lost something’. But what have we lost? A pre- 
supposition for which there was no evidence, and in which I 
am convinced that, if we can only fight ourselves for a moment 
into the intellectual intensity which can follow the idea to its 
uttermost, we shall find that there was no virtue either. 

So the whole of man is a part of Nature? The more red- 
blooded among theologians seem to me to have long affirmed 
it; ‘the universe is sacramental through and through’. The 
more mystically-minded poets have seen no cause to doubt 
this, nor the more elemental ones the converse rendering of the 
same assertion: 


The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 
Drives my green age; that blasts the roots of trees 
Is my destroyer. 


A unity which has been recognized for a hundred generations 
by the worshippers of Brahma has now won loath acknow- 
ledgement from the worshippers of reason. Why so loath? 
Surely because of that unwarranted ‘only’. 

It is not correct to assume that in saying, as I have said, 
‘there are not two worlds but one world’, one is saying that the 
world of consciousness is an illusion, and only the world of 
matter is real. What a magnificent example of logic unchecked 
and run amock, without a backward glance at its own pre- 
suppositions! Reason so used, having released man not so many 
generations ago from the tyranny of despotic gods, has suc- 
ceeded only in substituting the tyranny of chemistry. But 
neither tyranny exists; the truth that such ideas embrace is 
only a part of the truth. By what authority is logic left un- 
examined and allowed its overt meaning, yet an ideal regarded 
as not what it seems? To deny the significance of certain 
mental processes but not of others is hardly the work of a 
democratically governed mind. 

In fact, of course, no thorough-going ‘rationalist’ admits to 
doing this. What he must claim instead is that all mental 
processes are materially controlled, and therefore illusory. 
But then that claim is itself materially controlled. Is it then a 
tenable philosophic position that all arguments are meaning- 
less? If so it is hardly constructive. One is reminded of the 
schoolboy teazer of a man who asserted, ‘Everything I say is a 
lie’, and expected to be believed. 
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Thus when Samuel Johnson kicked at a stone and exclaimed, 
‘Sir, I know my will is free, and there’s an end on it’, it seems 
to me that he was absolutely justified. Yet to others that 
answer seems the hollowest word-twisting, begging the question 
utterly. I would presume to suggest that they have failed to 
come to terms with the single, ultimate mystery. They are 
dissatisfied because Dr Johnson’s statement completely fails to 
answer the inevitably-associated question, ‘What is this “I” 
that wants and wills; what is this coin of which one side is the 
world of physical sequence and the other is a thinking mind ?” 
To answer that question no evidence, intuitive or experi- 
mental, will ever be enough. To answer that question would 
be to answer all questions. Dr Johnson was not being so foolish 
as to try. 

‘The nature of man is his whole nature’; the warning is 
Pascal’s. All experience is valid. ‘I think,’ said Descartes, ‘so 
conclude that I exist.’ I accept that position. What I deny 
absolutely is the dualistic framework in which he thought it 
necessary to support it. ‘I think,’ you say. ‘Your brain is be- 
having in such-and-such a way,’ the neurophysiologist will be 
able, with ever-increasing refinement, to say. These are not 
two processes, but two descriptions of one process. 


O body swayed to music, O brightening glance, 
How can I know the dancer from the dance? 


You are of the earth — earthly; but you can think. In that 
respect you are as gods. 











Pop Music 


Kenneth Allsop 


throbbing mumble from the jukeboxes. Before he de- 
parted for military service his discoverer and promoter, 
‘Colonel’ Tom Parker — who publicized his protegé’s name on 
elephants’ flanks, lipsticks, pink satin shirts and a parade of 
midgets — stockpiled recordings which have been tactically 
issued during the past two years’ of Elvis’s gagging-by-uniform. 

The sale of these time-bombs has topped a million apiece, 
declare the R C A record company while excitedly announcing 
the issue of the L P Elvis Is Back! which, they predict, will 
‘start the storm gathering again over the biggest name in 
rock-and-roll, who has grossed £16 million in the past six 
years.’ That the ‘fabulous presentation album’ also contains 
‘15 very informal photos of GI Elvis’ is part of what appears 
to be a concerted drive to ensure that this 25-year-old veteran 
cleans up another £16 million. In the British musical trade press 
the Elvis Monthly is advertised — “The 100 per cent Elvis maga- 
zine... Full List of Elvis’s 116 Songs, All Elvis!’ From military 
camp in Germany, Elvis has been hustled straight to Holly- 
wood and shoved back into khaki for the star réle in a film all 
written and waiting entitled G.J. Blues, which shows that if 
Colonel Parker hasn’t an elephant handy he can use the U.S. 
Army. 

Despite all this dedicated effort, Elvis’s first post-Service 
record, Stuck on You, stayed at the top of the hit parade for the 
alarmingly brief time of one week. Is PRESLEY SLIPPING? 
ask the pop journals’ anxious headlines. 

If Elvis does slip into oblivion — but hardly destitution — it is 
now certain that the consequences of his four-year reign will 
for long remain imprinted upon pop music. For the advent of 
this Mississippi truck-driver has had an improbable outcome: 
the recrudescence and mass-marketing of blues and hillbilly. 

The adult Presley is now, in the twilight of diurnal rock-and 
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roll, having a whirl at violin-backed torch-songs, but his streak to 
stardom was on rock, the mongrel music which was the result of 
a shotgun wedding of those two traditional forms given a deliber- 
ately manufactured crudity and amplification. It was not an 
altogether lamentable development. Popularization did not 
completely sterilize the qualities of the sources, and almost 
accidentally the synthetic concoctions of Tin Pan Alley have 
received a badly needed blood transfusion of earthiness, beat 
and vitality. The further result is a much wider hearing for the 
two traditional forms themselves, which, although diluted by 
the imitators and the record companies’ A-and-R men, now 
have a bigger audience than ever before. 

The hillbilly form is known generically as Country-and- 
Western. With a hundred parochial variations it is the enter- 
tainment of rural white America roughly south of the midriff 
of the United States from the Apalachian Mountains in the 
East to the Rio Grande in the West. It is the music heard at 
hoedowns, barn-dances, church socials, county fairs, rodeos 
and cattle sales. It developed in travelling medicine shows 
working the Mississippi Basin, in Ozark Mountain chapels, in 
Texas bunkhouses, and in Nashville, Tennessee, radio stations. 
It is played on the five-string banjo (America’s only indigenous 
folk instrument), the twelve-string guitar, the jug, the jew’s 
harp, the violin (‘alley-fiddle’ style), the kazoo, the dulcimer, 
the harmonica and the steel guitar, used singly and in com- 
bination. C-and-W can be a blue-yodel, a square dance, a 
country waltz, a talkin’ guitar blues, a work-song, a gospel- 
shout, a Civil War narrative ballad, a reel or one of those 
Victorian tear-jerkers with a title like Heartache and Flowers, or 
concerned with Old Pals, male, female or equine, naturalized 
by cattledrovers around remote prairie camp-fires. Whatever 
its mood, C-and-W has instantly recognizable characteristics — 
the plunkety-plunk banjo sound, the wheezing fiddle, the 
horse’s-hooves rhythm, the vocal group harmony in thirds, and 
the reedy, nasal tenor solo with its cunning whining slide from 
note to note, and the yodel picked up from the Mexican 
vaqueros who grazed steers over the Panhandle territory that in 
1836 became enclosed in the independent nation of Texas. 

The blues, the other tributary of rock-and-roll, was develop- 
ing about the same time and in more constricted areas (mainly 
the Mississippi Delta) of the same geographical region, but was 
Negro property. The blues germinated at a lower social level, 
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in the economic mud — among the illiterate black labouring 
population of the Deep South, on levees and in slum gin-mills, 
in cotton-baling plants and in convict settlements,-and was 
evolved by brothel pianists, itinerant guitarists and woman 
tent-show vocalists. It was an urban folk music that grew out of 
plantation work-chants of slavery days, devil-incantations 
linked with voodoo, chain-gang songs and spirituals. Loneliness 
is a theme that much of the blues and much of C-and-W share, 
but whereas the C-and-W plaint is sentimental and sad, the 
blues is cynical and bitter, stoical statements about defeat by 
physical hardship and hunger, false lovers, narcotics and booze. 
With the gradual post-war urbanization and sophistication of 
the Negro, the rustic blues became toughened up into a 
belligerent, jumping, gayer style named rhythm-and-blues, a 
vaudeville jazz idiom which used the electric guitar, the blaring 
saxophone, heavily accented off-beat drumming, and blues- 
shouters dealing almost wholly in ribald sexual lyrics. 

What Bill Haley and Elvis Presley, and at a good many 
removes Tommy Steele and Lonnie Donegan and their British 
contemporaries, began selling in the mid-fifties was a near-beer 
version of the strong hooch of C-and-W and rhythm-and-blues, 
performed with a simple provincial gaucheness, a corny blue- 
jeans innocence, that may be the solution to its wide appeal. 
However, it should not be thought that C-and-W or the blues 
themselves have been or are a kind of twentieth-century 
Arcadian minstrelsy in the repose of idealistic art-singers 
disdainful of money. Although until recently unnoticed by the 
huge metropolitan machines of mass entertainment, there was 
plenty of brisk commercial activity in their own fields. Such 
blues-singers as Big Bill Broonzy and Bessie Smith, who later 
became sanctified by white jazz intellectuals into folk-heroes, 
were show-business pros who made fortunes and hundreds of 
hit records which went spinning all around the nation’s col- 
oured-quarter jukeboxes. (In 1939 when Broonzy, then at the 
pinnacle of his success on ‘race’ labels and a highly-paid popular 
city blues-singer, was taken up by New York liberal circles 
and put in a Carnegie Hall New Deal fund-raising concert, he 
was startled at being romantically presented as an Arkansas 
ex-sharecropper). 

Similarly, hillbilly has been for years a swinging business 
below the Mason-Dixon line. This is the music you get from 
soda fountain jukeboxes in the county towns and in the ham- 
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burger heavens and filling station snackbars on the highways 
that traverse the agricultural country of North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky, Kansas and Montana. 

Nashville is not only the Bible Belt capital (it is known as 
the Protestant Vatican and produces America’s largest volume 
of religious tracts), but is also now the C-and-W industry’s 
capital of music publishing, recording and broadcasting. 
It is the headquarters of the million-dollar C-and-W Starday 
record company and of the Country Music Association Inc., and 
from here is transmitted the only radio programme in the world 
that by now must have saddle-sores — Grand Ole Opry which has 
been running for thirty-four years. Cantering close behind 
Grand Ole Opry are other twangy programmes such as Louisiana 
Hayride (from Shreveport), Carolina Hayride (from Charlotte, 
North Carolina) and Old Dominion Barn Dance (from Richmond, 
Virginia). The main organizational problem in the radio and 
television studios in this region is said to be providing dressing 
rooms big enough to accommodate all the ten-gallon hats. 

C-and-W has produced its own cowboy crooner stars, its 
neighbourhood Sinatras and Sammy Davises, who aren’t much 
behind them in income and status - Roy Acuff, a Tennessee 
judge’s son, who ran for governor in 1948 and whose Biblical 
homilies and heart-wringing keenings have circulated on 
thirty million records; Johnny Cash, born on an Arkansas 
scrabble-farm, whose sorrowful compositions have sold eight 
million records and financed a £20,000 Hollywood ranch 
house; and Johnny Driftwood, an Arkansas schoolteacher who 
has become America’s most spectacularly ascendent song- 
writer with such sham historical ballads (‘saga songs’ to the 
trade) as The Battle of New Orleans and whose crackerbarrel 
rebuke to Khrushchev, The B’ar Flew Over the Ocean, had a sale 
of 100,000 copies. Not so widely known, but better, are Ernest 
Tubb, Bill Munro, Hank Snow, Skeeter Davis, Hardrock 
Gunter and Red Foley; and there are also the legendary Hank 
Williams (killed in a 1953 car crash and around whom a James 
Dean cult in spurs has burgeoned) and Jimmy Rodgers who 
died of T B in 1953. 

There have also latterly been those C-and-W men, the Slim 
Whitmans, the Guy Mitchells and the Duane Eddies, who 
watered down the reality, syrupped up the pathos and jollity, 
and produced a sort of po’ white C-and-W pop for general 
consumption, just as Presley and his uncountable copycats did 
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with rhythm-and-blues. But occasionally C-and-W with the 
authentic flavour blunders through into the international Top 
Tens — Floyd Robinson’s Making Love and the Everley Brothers’ 
Bird Dog, a savoury slice of laconic Americana. In the rock 
field, too, Fats Domino, Little Richard, Smiley Lewis and Ray 
Charles, while producing prefabricated hit-material, have 
retained some of the roughage and barrelhouse redolence of the 
genuine blues. 

There are, of course, the slicker stratagems of the new folksy 
operators, the cabaret artists in tattered shirts split down to the 
navel, the Starlight Roofers in chic stetsons, of the Harry 
Belafonte, Josh White and Kingston Trio ilk, who have pushed 
the frontier ballad into the wintergarden. To-day America is 
in the midst of a booming nostalgic binge of folk-lorey. Tom 
Dooley, that plaint about the hanging of a juvenile killer, 
became a rage success. The Weavers, giving a Cole Porter 
polish to On Top Of Old Smoky, are a typical new smart night- 
club act. The rich listen raptly to old Wobbly agitators’ ditties 
from Joe Hill’s Little Red Song Book; Madison Avenue adverti- 
sing men lap up ballads about soil erosion, rod-riding hoboes 
and buffalo-skinners. Mountainy music skirls from duplex 
apartments; hootenannies caterwaul in Manhattan concert 
halls; Greenwich Village is plangent with the guitar-pickin’ of 
city-billies. Newport, the Rhode Island resort, the scene until 
this summer’s riot of a Jazz Festival, now also holds an annual 
Folk Festival, and another has started at Berkeley, California. 
A new compromise simulacrum, the bluegrass band — con- 
sisting of five-string banjo, mandolin, guitar, bass, fiddle and a 
holler-vocalist — is evolving a kind of Alleghany Mountains 
Dixieland, with echoes of Scottish border-ballads imported 
by the seventeenth-century colonists, which is gathering a host 
of devotees. 

Much of the grassroot-music boom is pseudo and self- 
conscious, but it has a harder core of integrity than most of the 
turntable fodder rushed off the Tin Pan Alley conveyor-belt. 
In Chicago recently a Negro record company executive told 
me: “Two years ago the blues was almost extinct. Then we 
began to get a little of the real stuff through on our label 
masquerading as rock-and-roll. Now the blues is aces high and 
sells for what it is.’ A white Los Angeles radio producer said: 
‘Presley is the healthiest figure that’s entered the American 
entertainments industry for a long, long time. Here he comes, 
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right from the depths of the bigoted interior, a rural American 
singing Negro music. It may not be hundred per cent pure, but 
it’s brought back vigour into our popular music and, although 
he didn’t know he was doing it, he’s created a new sub-culture.’ 

There have been some curious long-distance issues from 
Presley making a record of Blue Suede Shoes four years ago, and 
one is now evident in Britain — the importation by a London 
impresario of a series of obscure Negro boogie pianists and 
blues-men, fundamentalists of their craft, beginning with the 
concert tours of Speckled Red, Memphis Slim and Little 
Brother Montgomery. It couldn’t have happened a decade ago. 














Men of the Age 
(111) The Farmer 


Dunstan Skilbeck 


mind a very positive type of person, a sort of greater or 
lesser John Bull figure, warmly clad in the clothes appropri- 
ate to his calling, living a comfortable homely existence, very 
distinct from what were then called by him, and by them- 
selves, his betters, and yet at the same time living at a standard 
greatly above that of his employees. True enough there were 
then, as now, great contrasts between their substance, the 
position which they occupied within the farming community 
and in the framework of county society at large. Yet in a society 
which was still hierarchical they quite naturally fell into a cer- 
tain accepted, if ill defined, natural order — and of course 
within the natural conservatism of the countryside these con- 
cepts lasted for much longer than in the towns, in the worlds of 
industry, commerce and the professions. 

Since the turn of the century, however, the winds of change 
have swept through the agricultural industry with such effect 
that it is now more difficult to conjure up a figure satisfactorily 
representative of the contemporary farmer, though possibly the 
Archer family, so well known through the B B C programmes, 
has largely replaced earlier concepts. It has certainly brought to 
a number of listeners a greater understanding of country life, 
and the continued interest in the problems and welfare of this 
family are at least some measure of an awakening general 
interest in the agricultural industry at large. 

One might ask why the farming industry seems to differ so 
much from most other human economic activities and, indeed, 
if it really does continue so to do. In part it is, of course, due to 
the place where the activity is carried on, in part to the nature 
of the work, in part to the typically small size of the business 
undertaking. Yet even so, these considerations are in no way a 
completely satisfying answer for there are many other small 
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rural business undertakings, often very closely associated with 
agriculture, which are none the less more easily comparable 
with urban activities. The fundamental issue must be that 
farming, though a highly competitive business and, like other 
businesses, dependent upon the profit motive, possessed until 
recently (and in certain cases still preserves to-day) another 
facet, namely being a way of life as well as a business under- 
taking. This concept must not be pushed too far, yet its impor- 
tance cannot be neglected. To the third or fourth generation of 
innkeepers or fishmongers no doubt, as a result of social and 
economic conditioning, to them their activities must inevitably 
have something of the nature of ‘a way of life’ as well as the 
more mundane aspects of the businesses with which they are 
concerned. None the less, there is still the vestige of a bridge 
between a present-day farmer and his ancestors in a less fully 
developed economy where man’s major activity was still 
concerned with keeping his stomach satisfied by his own en- 
deavour. Or is this stretching the point too far? Perhaps all that 
remains is a sturdy independence and an almost unconscious 
knowledge that his survival may be better assured than that of 
others engaged in less fundamentally important concerns. 

What remains of the concept of ‘a way of life’ is of relatively 
little importance, however much it may be regretted on 
vaguely sentimental or atavistic grounds. It may well be of some 
importance to the individual contemplating entering the 
farming world, or to one already in it, in weighing up the pros 
and cons of an alternative. It undoubtedly gives satisfaction, 
even if unconsciously, to those who serve the land, but the 
immense changes which have taken place in the agricultural 
industry and great reduction in the isolation of the countryside 
are almost finally reducing farming — if reducing is, as I think, 
the right word — to a skilled technological business. In a highly 
competitive world the community can no longer stand the 
strain of high-cost food production resulting from low-efficiency 
standards. The luxury of a primitive way of living is denied to 
all save those of independent means who can enjoy such a 
privilege at their own expense or to those prepared to live at 
such marginal standards through choice or sheer inability to 
compete more successfully. 

What, then, has happened to create so large a change in so 
short a time; what has been the effect on the mid-century 
farmer living in such a very different world to that of his 
grandfather; how does he essentially differ from him? The first 
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difficulty is to attempt any generalization. Dons, stockbrokers 
and captains of industry fall more easily into recognizable 
types, even though there may be great differences in their 
backgrounds. It is far more difficult to differentiate the farmer. 
Here great contrasts have to be taken into account. For instance, 
superficially there is little relationship between the struggling 
small farmer of the Welsh valleys and the substantial farmer of 
broad acres on the Wiltshire downs or in the fens of the east; or 
again between the soft-spoken cow-keeper of the south-west and 
the great sheep and cattle rancher of the Highlands. The one 
may be struggling single-handed, the other a considerable 
employer of a well-paid, well-equipped labour force. One may 
still keep his accounts and farm records behind the kitchen 
clock; the other probably employs more than one secretary in 
an office containing all the modern aids to business efficiency. 
And yet, in so far as either the one or the other is competing 
successfully within his sphere of activity there is more in com- 
mon than would superficially appear, for both, sui generis, are 
making good and effective use of knowledge far outside the 
confines of their own or their father’s experience. Not only are 
they making use of such knowledge, they are to an increasing 
extent becoming dependent upon it. They have in fact lost 
more of their independence than they would care to admit or 
appreciate. 

Here it is necessary for a moment to digress in order to gain 
some perspective on the dramatic development of the new 
agricultural sciences and technologies, almost all of which 
effectively fall within the present century. The two greatest 
changes have been the replacement of horse power by the 
internal combustion engine and the increasing use of artificial 
fertilizers which have made the farm relatively independent of 
its own sources of plant nutrients upon which it had previously 
had to rely. At the turn of the century, in England and Wales, 
the farm-work horse strength amounted to nearly one million; 
by the end of the last war, in 1945, it had dropped to less than 
half a million, and to-day is but 72,000. In comparison, tractors, 
which were unknown until the First World War, now number 
just over 400,000. 

It is sometimes forgotten how recent this change is. Less than a 
couple of generations ago the farmer relied upon animal power, 
a source of power within his control which he himself could and 
did replace by breeding and train to work by his own skill. 
Moreover, the implements used by him were largely country 
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made and kept in repair by the local craft skills of village 
blacksmith, wheelwright and the like. And just as the self- 
binder had earlier replaced the sickle, so has the combine- 
harvester quite recently largely replaced the obsolescent 
binder. It is said that to cut and thresh an acre of wheat by 
sickle and flail took some seventy hours of man labour; the 
same job can be accomplished with greater effectiveness, by a 
combine, with less than an hour of labour. 

It is not possible even to outline the great number of techno- 
logical advances in the many and various fields; they are too 
numerous to describe without becoming tedious. Suffice it to 
say that parallel advances have been made in such important 
fields as weed and pest control, in veterinary hygiene and the 
control of animal pathogens, and in the application of scientific 
methods to plant and animal breeding. In this latter connection, 
the recently introduced artificial insemination service for dairy 
cows has already recorded the ten millionth cow impregnated 
in this way. But recent advances are not confined to the 
technological field; centralized marketing methods are to an 
increasing extent replacing the personal contract of the market 
place and economic analysis of the farm business and budgetary 
techniques are providing the farmer with new critical tools 
which he can employ to the benefit of his profit and loss account. 

Thus the farmer is presented — or, as the American would 
more happily say, exposed to — a massive amount of new ‘know- 
how’ which, by the ordinary interaction of competition he is 
bound to employ effectively if he is to survive. The tremendous 
change, in but half a century, has been the replacement of an 
empirical craft skill, largely handed down by precept and ac- 
quired by experience, by technical processes lying remote from 
the farmer’s personal experience and resulting from the work of 
the scientist in his laboratory, the team of specialists at the 
research station, and the agricultural economist making objec- 
tive surveys of the structure of the industry. The changes thus 
brought about have indeed been revolutionary. To attempt 
to contrast them with earlier revolutions in the agricultural 
industry — for instance, with the enclosures and the new farming 
systems introduced in the second half of the eighteenth century— 
is somewhat unrealistic, for such changes, important though 
they were both socially and technically, still left the farmer 
dependent upon his own personal resources of skill and enter- 
prise. To-day he has inevitably become integrated with a 
highly developed industrial society upon which he is, for the 
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first time, completely dependent. He can no longer till his land 
without imported oil nor support his crops without synthetic 
nitrogen. Many cannot breed their cows without the inseminator 
from the A I station nor water their stock without articulated 
water supplies from a v.ater main on which they are wholly 
dependent. 

This technological revolution, which received such tremen- 
dous impetus during the privations of the Second World War, 
could not have been effected without the intervention of an 
entirely new kind of agricultural service, the advisory or 
extension service, now run by the State and known as the 
National Agricultural Advisory Service. The beginnings of such 
a service go back to the First World War, but it has been 
developed out of all recognition within the last fifteen years and 
is, moreover, reinforced by the many commercial advisory 
services run by the industries and trades ancillary to agriculture. 
The speed of advance has been such that only by teams of 
qualified general and specialist advisers can the new know- 
ledge be made effectively available to the farmer who, as it 
were, has not yet been able to catch up with it. Nor will he be 
able to, for the continuing speed of technological advance in a 
competitive and highly developed economy must outrun the 
experience of the practical executive. 

What, then, is the effect of these massive changes on the 
farmer himself; how far has he adapted himself, how far have 
circumstances forced him to change, consciously or uncon- 
sciously? Needless to say, there is great variation in the 
response of the individual but all, to a greater or a lesser 
extent, have been exposed to the wind, or gale, of change. The 
most interesting thing is that, despite the wide variation in the 
type of farming and the size and scope of the farm business 
undertaking, examples can be found of those who have as yet 
inadequately adapted themselves to new circumstances and of 
those who have made a remarkable success of using the new 
techniques available to them to the best possible advantage, be 
they small farmers of limited resources or men of considerable 
substance, tycoons of the farming world. It is those who have 
with success reorientated themselves who may be regarded as 
the mid-ceniury farmers; those who so far have failed to do so 
will eventually drop out of the industry or, in due course, 
follow suit. 

The present-day farmer is in general a much better educated 
person than his forbears, for much of the new knowledge must 
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be absorbed through the written word, the radio and television, 
the conference or discussion group. It can only be effectively 
employed if there is at least some understanding of what is 
involved: Maybe he started as a youngster in a local Young 
Farmers’ Club, and what excellent organizations these are. If 
he has been fortunate he will have been to a County Farm 
Institute, Agricultural College, or even taken a degree in 
agriculture at one of the many Faculties of Agriculture in our 
Universities. Long since gone are the days when the farming 
industry despised either the competence of the specialist 
adviser or the value of some form of technical training or 
education. It is, I am thankful to say, comparatively rare 
nowadays to come across the erstwhile prejudice to either. 
Indeed, not so long ago one of our County Farmers’ Unions 
resolved that no youngster should be allowed to be responsible 
for the farming of land unless he had had some adequate 
technical instruction. How impossible would such a resolution 
have been even in the ’thirties. If he is to expect to compete 
successfully he will be making the best possible use of the tire- 
less work of the advisory services, of the agricultural economist, 
of the agricultural press, of his local branch of the National 
Farmers’ Union and of conferences organized by his County 
Agricultural Executive Committee, that interesting develop- 
ment of the food production campaigns of the last war. Will he, 
then, be much less on his farm than his grandfather, it may be 
asked. Probably not; he will be out quite a lot at night attending 
meetings, but will be doing more of his marketing at home on the 
telephone or relying on his marketing organization to do it for 
him. He will be off attending farm walks on neighbouring 
farms and, if time allows, going considerable distances to attend 
farm demonstrations of new techniques. The traditional 
agricultural shows with their pedigree stock, brightly painted 
implements, and ring with its hunters and show jumping will 
probably interest him much less save as a very pleasant social 
occasion where he and his wife can meet friends and enjoy a 
day’s outing. 

His farm, too, is becoming a very different place even though 
its shape and aspect may not have changed substantially. It is 
not so long ago that experience had taught the wisdom of not 
having all your eggs in one basket, of having a number of crops 
and several lines of livestock production in order to offset the 
vagaries of season and of price fluctuation. Furthermore, such 
systems of mixed farming were almost essential under conditions 
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where the farm had to produce its own power from horse labour, 
virtually all its own fodder and coarse grains for stock feeding 
and its own source of plant nutrients from the dung mixen. 
To-day these limitations are no longer operative but they have 
been replaced by others. Full advantage cannot be taken of all 
the new techniques in any one line of production unless the size 
of the unit of production can warrant the capital investment 
involved. Furthermore, it is no longer possible to be a master 
of all the new knowledge covering the mary aspects of farm 
production save on a large undertaking which can be organized 
on a departmental basis. The inevitable result is that farming 
is rapidly becoming a specialized undertaking so that all the 
resources involved, of land, capital, better rewarded labour and 
managerial expertise can be brought together and used to best 
advantage, which generally involves concentration on but one 
or two major lines of production. 

The mid-century farmer has to rely to an increasing extent 
on the advice of the specialist with whom he must be able to 
communicate with understanding; in fact, he himself must 
be something of an applied scientist. He must be something 
of an expert too, in work study techniques, in budgetary con- 
trols and perhaps before much longer in ergonomics. Farm- 
ing on ‘factory’ lines has become an expression of validity and, 
indeed, is by no means restricted to the large undertaking. 
There are small factories as well as large, just as there are small 
farms highly efficiently organized and run as well as farms of 
great size and capital investment. 

Is he, then, a fundamentally different person from his grand- 
father, is he less free, less wise; will he too begin to suffer from 
duodenal ulcers and the anxiety neuroses so prevalent in our 
present-day affluent society? It cannot be gainsaid that he is a 
very different person, much more dependent on resources other 
than his own, running a much finer cut and more exacting 
business, far more integrated in the total economy of the 
country and making a relatively more efficient contribution 
thereto. He is more often than not in direct competition with 
industry for labour and not infrequently even for land resources, 
as our urban society eats its way relentlessly into the country- 
side. But then, through the mass media of communication, by 
means of his car and as a result of the general breaking down of 
the one-time barrier between town and country he himself is 
becoming a person less differentiated by manner, by way of 
thinking and by way of life. 
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His sons and daughters will be off to the town when work is 
done, by motorcycle or car, to dance or to take part in some 
so¢ial event, and there they will mix with complete freedom 
with their urban counterparts. And he, too, is no longer 
arbitrarily limited by circumstance largely to the company of 
his farming friends and neighbours. Free in so many respects 
from the limitations which his craft imposed but half a century 
ago, but now socially and technically so much more integrated 
with and dependent upon the community at large, he has 
inevitably lost something of a personal independence. To meet 
him at a local function where there are representatives of many 
trades and professions, he will be as anonymous in his dinner 
jacket as a hundred others. Perhaps only a healthier physique 
may indicate the better life he follows, unless he is in such a 
substantial way of business that too much of his time is spent in 
his car or Landrover and in attending the innumerable com- 
mittees which fall to his lot. 

Yet in spite of it all he shares with his grandfather a certain 
wisdom and experience unknown and unknowable to those 
whose life is dependent on the town. It is hard to speak of these 
things without being cynically accused of sentimentality, but 
let the finger of scorn be pointed by those to whom the ways of 
the country are unknown or limited to weekends. Still he is the 
creature of the slow ebb and flow of the seasons; still a man 
whose life is conditioned by the long days of summer, by harvests 
and by winter mud and frost, still closely surrounded by the 
mystery of birth, growth, and death. In spite of all his depen- 
dence on the laboratory and his telephone, he must still gather 
his own experience which perforce comes as slowly as his 
grandfather’s, as long as wheat takes nearly a year to grow and 
a first calf heifer three years to come to profit, from conception 
to her own parturition. Leaning over his farm gate, quietly 
enjoying a solitude few of his contemporaries can find but many 
envy, looking backwards through his experience and forward 
to his hopes, he can still share the memories of his forbears, and 
still know 


The power of being alone; 
The power of being alone with earth and skies, 
Of going about a task with quietude, 

Aware at once of earth’s surrounding mood 
And of an insect crawling on a stone. * 


* ‘The Land’ by V. Sackville-West. 
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Out and About 


The Letter of Democracy 


HE day after Herbert Wehner stood up in the Bundestag 

and declared the Social Democratic party’s unswerving 

loyalty to West Germany’s NATO commitments, I 

left Bonn to visit the Bundeswehr with part of a group of forty- 

one Young Social Democrats, a Young Free Democrat who was 

regarded with vaguely comic suspicion and referred to bitingly 
as ‘neo-liberal’, and a Norwegian co-ed. 

We picked up the rest of the group on the way through Bad 
Godesberg where West Germany’s Social Democrats convened 
last fall to declare themselves officially reconciled to a mixed 
economy, rearmament, and as many commentators felt, to 
reality in general. 

‘Social Democracy’, read one of the new programme’s 
most-quoted lines, ‘is not an ersatz religion.’ 

Religion or not, the trip — already one-third education and 
one-third excursion — was one-third missionary activity too. 

‘We’re not going to make Social Democrats out of the 
soldiers,’ someone declared with a meaningful look, ‘but we 
want them to know we care.’ 

It was clear enough the Bundeswehr cared too that evening 
as we were received by the mixed soldier-civilian faculty of the 
Army’s School for Internal Leadership (Schule fiir Innere 
Fihrung) high above the Rhine at Coblenz. 

We were greeted civilian-style on the steps, fed the same 
menu — cheese, herring, black bread, tomatoes, beer — offered 
the several hundred officers enrolled at the moment in the 
school’s various politics, history and sociology courses, and 
were finally led into what had earlier been a French occupation 
officers’ common room. We were addressed by a colonel. 

‘The object of the legislation that created this army,’ the 
colonel said, ‘was to integrate it in a democratic order.’ 

The school, he explained, is in effect a school in democracy 
and every officer in the Bundeswehr eventually passes through 
one or more of its two-week through eight-month courses. 
What he learns he then passes down through the ranks. 

‘At this point,’ the colonel admitted, ‘the overwhelming 
majority of our recruits don’t know anything about politics or 
about why they’re here.’ 

‘What we have to train are politically conscious soldiers. 

19° 
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Our soldiers must acknowledge and understand the democratic 
form of this state,’ he said. “They’ve got to obey not because 
they have to but because they want to.’ 

‘But to do that,’ he continued, ‘the soldier must feel he’s part 
of the state and not isolated from it.’ 

This, he pointed out unambiguously, was where his audience 
came in. ‘All parties must acknowledge the validity of this 
army,’ he said. ‘The army must have their confidence and not 
just their toleration.’ 

‘We’re going to have to have a different relationship be- 
tween citizens and soldiers than we’ve ever had before and 
that’s your responsibility too,’ he said. 

The Young Social Democrats bristled, leaped to their feet, 
and quoted Herbert Wehner. Then they opened fire. 

‘How do you know this new system works?’ one asked. 

‘General Heusinger, the inspector general of the Bundes- 
wehr, said in his report that there were already signs of 
success,’ the colonel said. ‘Actually, we don’t,’ he conceded. 

‘How do you make democrats in two hours a week when 
you’re making soldiers the other thirty-eight?’ a co-ed asked. 
Several of the officer-students who had wandered in in the 
meantime volunteered to answer. 

‘There are a lot of first-time voters in my outfit,’ one said. 
‘When they go to register they need somebody to support their 
application. That’s where we officers come in.’ 

‘I’ve got a boy in my unit,’ said a second, ‘who has a motor- 
cycle. He wanted to go to town one night but he didn’t have a 
civilian driver’s licence. I told him he’d need one, that is, I 
reminded him of his civil responsibility.’ 

The questioning resumed. 

‘How can you guarantee what happened the last time won’t 
happen again ?’ 

“What about officers from the old army who say they accept 
the democratic order but really don’t?’ 

The school’s commanding officer volunteered to answer. 
‘Even if this were so,’ said the general, ‘we can’t tell a freely- 
elected government what to do.’ 

Then he turned the fire back on the questioner. ‘You were 
old enough to be in the war, weren’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the questioner. 

‘Did you think you were fighting the wrong fight?’ 

‘No,’ said the questioner. “There were all those victories and 
we were shut off from the rest of the world and I was just a kid. 
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How was I supposed to know when nobody who was supposed 
to know did? But I know better now.’ 

“We do too,’ the general said. 

The sudden reconciliation of common experience fit like a 
Chinese box in the larger container of common dependence 
that housed the whole exchange. 

“We know,’ said the leader of our group with almost painful 
frankness, ‘that this is the last chance most of your recruits will 
ever have to learn what this democracy is. Their parents have 
failed, the schools have failed, the youth groups have failed, 
and now they’re in the Bundeswehr.’ 

“We're weighted down,’ he said, ‘with our history, with our 
traditions, with the whole hollow core of our prosperity. How 
can you overcome history in a year?’ 

A German Social Democrat and a German general looked 
at each other with something remarkably like commiseration. 
“We can’t,’ said the general. ‘We’re not the school of the nation.’ 

‘But let’s say,’ he qualified, ‘we’re a class in the school of the 
nation.’ 

‘Then what do you do about this?’ somebody asked. Sup- 
posing one of those classes goes like this: you ask the soldiers, 
“how do you recognize a democracy ?”’ ’ 

* **They say, ‘in a democracy there are differences of opinion, 
political parties, right of assembly, etc.’ ” ’ 

* “Okay,” you say, “where don’t you find this sort of thing ?”’’ 

* “In the Soviet Union,” they say, “or in East Germany ” ’ 

**Then somebody comes along and says ‘Spain.’ Then 
what do you do?”’’ 

There was buzzing and mumbling among officers whose pink- 
faced superiors were caught not long ago dickering independ- 
ently for bases in Spain. 

“We take the N A T O preamble seriously,’ said the colonel. 
‘I don’t think the N A T O allies would let Spain in.’ 

‘Or even if our backs were to the wall and we had to let 
Spain in,’ a chaplain chimed in from the back row, ‘we’d let 
her in only with the understanding that she’d have to adjust 
to the provisions of the N A T O preamble.’ 

The discussion broke up and there was more beer. Everybody 
looked pleased with the course of the discussion. ‘When we 
were here two years ago, we were scared to raise our voices,’ 
someone in the Social Democratic group remarked. 

‘Remarkable,’ I pointed out to him later ‘the way everybody 
agreed about the failure of political education in West Germany.’ 
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‘It’s the Christian Democrats who want it that way,’ he said. 
‘They want to keep the masses ignorant so that they can go on 
winning.’ 

‘How can this be?’ I asked him. ‘Education is a local and 
regional affair and the federal government can’t intervene in it. 
A third of the Zaender and all the major cities are under Social 
Democratic administrations, and what’s more, some of the 
Christian Democratic Laender have been the most enlightened.’ 

He stopped and thought a moment. ‘It’s the press,’ he said. 
We broke up for the night. 

We started again the next morning at an air reconnaissance 
base in the Eifel, the volcanic hills behind the Rhine’s west bank. 

‘What to expect from a political party,’ wasthethemeand about 
a dozen off-duty soldiers and officers came in for the discussion. 

‘What we expect from a political party,’ said the captain in 
charge who’d been at the discussion on the night before, ‘is 
that it accepts the form of this state and recognizes the problem 
of educating a new generation to preserve it.’ 

‘Now thi~ education thing,’ the captain said. ‘Maybe one 
way to solve the problem would be some kind of school inte- 
gration. Think of the fellows for instance who go to school here, 
and then the family moves and they go to school there where 
the curriculum is different — they never catch up.’ 

‘The problem,’ one of his young lieutenants countered, ‘is 
that they hardly go to school at all. Most recruits come out of 
eight-year elementary schools and don’t know a thing. You’re 
not going to solve that by school integration.’ 

There was approval from the Social Democrats. 

‘That’s right,’ a soldier seconded. ‘What these guys are 
interested in are cars and jazz. You’ve got to do something to 
make them interested in politics.’ 

‘Why you know,’ he said, ‘I know some guys here who are 
twenty-three years old and they’ve never voted because they 
don’t know who they ought to vote for.’ 

It was time for lunch, then time for the excursion. 

We spent the afternoon on the terrace at Maria Laach, an 
eleventh-century Benedictine monastery popular with weekend 
drivers and area honeymooners. ‘It’s just like the Weimar 
Republic,’ one of the Young Social Democrats said between 
bites of ice-cream. “If we ever do come to power, the press, big 
business, they'll all try to get us.’ 

‘Isn’t it dull,’ one of the girls said to me. ‘All they ever talk 
about is politics.’ 
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The excursion ended that night with a farewell dance in the 
little town adjoining the base. The soldiers came too and some 
of the kids from town came in instead of going to the movies. 

The band came down from Bad Godesberg with rusty 
tuxedoes and a radiant sunset on the bass drum, a repertory of 
souped-up Strauss and a kind of middle-elegant-speakeasy 
jazz. The exposed pipes on the walls were hung with streamers, 
there was a round of ‘musical chairs’ during the intermission, 
and the mayor — a Social Democrat — gave a speech. 

‘Our hearts are full of love,’ he declared, ‘not revenge. The 
time of armed conflicts is past.’ 

Yessir,’ a soldier near me whispered to his neighbour. 

‘Long live our beloved fatheriand in the east and in the west, 
Long live humanity,’ the mayor shouted as one of our group met 
him with another beer and hustled him off the stage. 

He left the mayor and came around to me a little later. He 
was pleasantly drunk. ‘Man, you’ve got to relax,’ he said. 
‘This is the real gemuetlich Social Democracy.’ 

‘How about that Gemueilichkeit?’ I asked him, pointing to the 
ribbons one of the officers was wearing. 

‘Yeah,’ he said. “That means Kameradschaft, that means he’s 
a good guy, it means he looked out for the guys around him.’ 
He disappeared again. 

He reappeared on the bus on the way home. 

‘About that question you asked before,’ he said. ‘I’m going 
to tell you some things I haven’t told anybody else here. There’s 
just one thing,’ he said. ‘I want you to understand the positive 
side of what I’m going to tell you.’ 

We shook hands. 

‘I’m telling you these things,’ he said, ‘because you’re an 
American. And because you write for a paper.’ There was a 
pause while he struck up a brief ideological argument with the 
young Free Democrat. ‘As Friedrich Naumann said - ’ I 
heard the Free Democrat say. 

‘Now remember,’ he said, coming back to me. ‘I want you to 
see the positive side of what I’m going to tell you.’ There was 
another pause and he lit a cigarette. 

‘But I want you to write the truth about West Germany,’ he 
said. ‘I want you to tell what’s really below the surface, what 
it’s really like.’ He paused again and it was obvious he was 
going to talk about his war experience. 

‘I was an officer candidate in Hitler’s navy,’ he said. ‘I was 
sixteen and a half when I went in. How did I know what we 
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were fighting for? How were we supposed to understand the 
political constellation ?’ 

. The transitions got cloudier and cloudier but the point 
somehow got clearer and clearer. 

‘We weren’t fighting for an idea,’ he said. ‘We weren’t 
fighting for political reasons. It was Kameradschaft we were 
fighting for. 

‘Ein heiliges Gefuehl, a holy feeling,’ he said, and the story 
turned suddenly, like something out of Goya, into a montage of 
the horrors of war; a tiny hole in the chest and a fountain of 
blood, a headless comrade running five metres before he fell, 
dying seventeen-year-olds screaming for their mothers, a 
bombed-out children’s evacuation train. 

‘We carried our dead along with us,’ he told me, ‘instead of 
leaving them behind. And when the war ended we had more 
admirals than we had ships.’ 

‘There wasn’t anything to believe in anymore,’ he said, 
‘Just that this shouldn’t happen again. But I wanted to believe 
in something.’ 

‘Why not join the church?’ I asked him. 

‘I’m a Catholic,’ he said, ‘although I don’t practise. But what 
the hell? The church sold out to Hitler anyway.’ 

But so, in effect, did the Social Democrats, I said. 

‘The Social Democrats did some stupid things,’ he admitted. 
But we suddenly reached the point. 

‘In 1945 Kurt Schumacher understood what we were up 
against. Now look,’ he said, and he didn’t seem so drunk any- 
more. ‘I believe that go per cent of the human race is good. 
But the other 10 per cent — those animals those beasts. . . 

‘Schumacher got out of the concentration camp and he knew 
what it was we were up against. He knew we had to reread 
Marx, he knew the Communist Manifesto wasn’t holy writ. 
People forget all that now. We live too well, we eat too well, we 
don’t remember how we got here.’ 

We were on the east bank of the Rhine. A few of Bad 
Godesberg’s lights blinked at us from the other side. Above us 
was the Petersburg where Hitler and Chamberlain had met to 
negotiate the Munich pact and where the Allied High Com- 
mission in Germany was housed during the early months of the 
Federal Republic. 

‘Come on and have another beer,’ he said, ‘and tell me what 
you really think about West Germany.’ 

DAVID SCHOENBAUM. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

DEAR BERNARD, — Please excuse me if I do not accept your invi- 
tation to write, at length, a commentary on the articles in your 
November issue. 

Whenever I have published anything on a ‘social question’ I try 
to leave it at that, and not to let myself be manoeuvred, by kind 
requests to write again on the same theme, into the posture of being 
an ‘authority’ on it - which I am not at all. So far as ‘youth’ goes, I 
have said my piece, as best I can, in Absolute Beginners and in several 
essays, some kindly printed by THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Be- 
sides, ‘youth’ alters so fast and so unpredictably, that the knowledge 
(or, to be more truthful, intuitions) of a few years back, may no 
longer necessarily apply to-day. 

In any case, as I myself am no longer young, I want to learn from 
youth, not try to ‘tell’ it. In this respect, I have found your November 
issue very valuable and revealing. What strikes me most about its 
contributions is that, in spite of my own age, the topics and ideas 
that your writers develop are precisely those that most interest me: 
much more so than do so many notions that seem chiefly to pre- 
occupy my own contemporaries. 

Each generation in our country ought, I suppose (and believe), 
to be thinking about our people and the world, and doing so at the 
utmost pitch of whatever experience each of these age-groups may 
have yet acquired. The young, as your texts (and so many other 
instances) bear witness, seem to me to be thinking harder and more 
effectively about our nation than do — despite their longer years for 
collecting fact to feed ideas — the men and women of any elder 
generation. 

Merely to be young — or old —is of course just an animal matter: 
neither state has, of itself, any special virtue. Yet if, as now seems to 
me the case, the young in England are better at being young than 
the old are at being old, then one must place great hope, faith and 
trust in them. I do so myself: I think that the English young, so far 
as I have been able to know and understand them, are the key 
generation of our day; besides being unquestionably more alert and 
attractive than were any older generation that I can remember 
when they too, in the past, were young men and women. 

In countries overseas — especially in Africa and in some lands of 
the East — the young are able to attain responsibility, and thus 
practically to prove their value much earlier than they can as yet 
do here. Even in the US, we see a president who, though not 
young, isn’t old, as are so many of our own ‘leaders’ in so many 
sectors of our life. England, at present, allows youth to climb 
quickly in sport (well, obviously), in show-business and, to some 
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extent, in science and in commerce: not much elsewhere. If I am 
right in thinking the English young of this decade are more acutely 
aware of what our country is, and has to do, than are too many of 
their elders - then may they heave themselves up quickly into vital 
places in all other spheres of English life as well. 


Yours, 
29 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. COLIN MAC INNES. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

S1r, — I found your November issue in its snug iittle niche in the 
British Council library. I read it and wanted to weep. I remembered 
finding a drowned man near a quiet stream on a drowsy summer 
day ; so much life around and yet this dead thing intruding into it all. 
But we had our riverside picnic just the same. You see, it would have 
been doing the dirty on all the living things to bother ourselves about 
the corpse. The demands of hygiene and decency could wait until 
later. He was happy enough, he made no noise and kept the flies 
occupied. 

Sir, I replaced your corpse on its shelf and was squawked out into 
the street by a genuine British librarian. The mausoleum was 
closing for Armistice Day. 

Outside it was raining and I found her waiting. As we walked the 
glistening streets, she asked me why I was laughing. I said it was 
because of the living dead an editor had found in England. Do you 
know the story of a foreigner accused of making love to a corpse in 
the street? He pleaded that he did not know it was a corpse; he 
thought it was an Englishwoman. Now I know how he felt. But 
there can be hope, there must be hope. It lies in acceptance of life. 
In acceptance of death. Not in the dying lies of the pretence of the 


living dead. 
BERNARD PHILLIPS 
PARIS, 1960. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

S1r, — Sir John Lomax has been led into error by accepting 
fashionable thought too readily, namely ‘the assumption that the 
earlier characteristics predominate over the later. ... The former 
provide our unconscious and the latter our conscious qualities.’ This 
assumption is still popular moonshine and it is unwise to rest any 
proposition upon it. The error sends Sir John from bad to worse: ‘the 
last detail of brain elaboration has no more value or force of in- 
fluence than the first’; the mechanism (brain differentiation) is 
stimulus and reaction according to evolutionary forces, needs, and 
other conditions . . . ; [Man] Being the dominant creature, there are 
no forces of check or balance remaining’ (the hanging participles 
belong to the article); ‘a restless process in which the thalamus 
ordains and the cortex obeys.’ Finally, ‘their [the dinosaurs’] 
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evolutionary advance had been pressed so far ahead on a front so 
narrow that there was no room for retreat.’ That passive voice 
condemns the thesis. By whom? By what? 

It cannot be denied that Man might be another evolutionary 
‘bosh shot’ but let us at least get the process right. Some reptiles 
happened to get too big, and perished, but not every reptile. Some 
men at the moment are too clever, but Man has lost his cunning 
before. There is no inevitability at work. Only disciples themselves 
thalamic really believe that Christ’s cortex was obeying His thala- 
mus on the Cross. Of course the ‘dominant creature’ has forces of 
check remaining and the next detail of brain elaboration may have 
every value and influence. 

What Sir John shows is that the idea of thalamic control brings 
cortical depression, and his biological precepts are muddled with the 
new Western behaviour-fatalism. 


8a, ST. JOHN STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 3. 
OCTOBER 21ST, 1960. 


Yours, etc., 
OLIVER JELLY. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — Before reading Sir John Lomax’s article, I had shared in 
the general belief that nuclear weapons came into being as a result of 
wartime research into the possibilities of the enemy making them 
before us, and that the first two were dropped in order to terminate 
a war against a nation that seemed willing to fight on otherwise at 
the cost of millions of lives. Let us be fair — to knock out an enemy 
naval base with a single bomb was well conceived. The fact that it 
did end the war gave grounds for the belief that more and better 
nuclear weapons might even prevent future wars from starting. 
And it is important to recall that no one knew yet about radiation 
problems and future complications. 

The deterioration of international relations after the war, coupled 
with the impossibility of making original discoveries to order, have, 
as we all know, landed us in a hair-raising race to establish and 
maintain a lead in deterrent weapons, but by what possible trick of 
logic can we be charged with working towards a goal of mutually 
destructive war? Who is? 

Now, if Sir John Lomax were to claim that thalamus vs. cortex 
troubles make it difficult for human beings to think very clearly, 
for all we know he might be on the right track. And for Western 
man to take a moment off from going all out for creature comforts to 
see to his defences is some slight proof of his humanity rather than 
of his lack of it. Finally, his willingness to risk his whole earth if 
necessary to maintain his freedom is no indication at all of his 


animal nature. Yours, etc., 


10 DOWNSHIRE HILL, N.W.3 S. C. H. ROBINSON. 
OCTOBER 18TH, 1960. 








Book Reviews 


THE FORMS OF THINGS UNKNOWN. By Herbert Read. (Faber. 25s.) 


I sometimes suspect that Sir Herbert Read has become for the read- 
ing public rather what liberty is to the political public — one of 
those blessings you take too much for granted and only come to 
value properly if you are deprived of them. It is thirty years and 
more that he has been unobtrusively stopping holes in dykes, man- 
ning breaches, leading sallies, and putting all treacherous clerks to 
shame. He has, indeed, been active over such a wide field, or fields — 
poetry, criticism, education, philosophy, politics, aesthetics — that the 
ordinary reader, with his limited outlook, may sometimes lose track 
of him, or find one or other of his activities hard to follow. But we 
owe him so much that it is difficult not to feel guilty and ungrateful 
if one fails to appreciate something he writes. 

The sub-title of the present book is ‘Essays towards an Esthetic 
Philosophy’, and as it is precisely in connection with the Readian 
view of modern art that I personally tend to have the feeling of 
guilty ingratitude, I opened the book with some apprehension. But 
this was easily allayed by a passage in the first chapter: 


The fundamental purpose of the artist is the same as that of the 
scientist: to state a fact. And the fundamental purpose of attending to 
works of art is not to enjoy values, but as in science to establish truths 
... what the scientist has been driven to recognize more and more is 
that his observations are not separable from the observer, that 
subject and object are one. We cannot eliminate ourselves from our 
observations, and even a scientific method depends on consciousness, 
which is an unstable element developed by man in the course of his 
physical evolution, ‘an organ still infantile’ ... Sign systems are in- 
complete because our consciousness is incomplete; and the means by 
which man is continually extending the area of his consciousness, and 
concurrently his various means of communication, are not scientific 
but artistic. 


You either see the force of these remarks, in which case you have 
enough to think about for the rest of your life, or you fail to see it, 
in which case it seems unlikely that any possible argument could 
persuade you. But of course a lot depends upon how the argument is 
developed, and in this book the chapters in which I found the 
development least enlightening were, as I expected, those dealing 
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specifically with modern visual ari. In chapters g and 10 we are 
given an interpretation of ‘the revolution in the visual arts’ which has 
taken place during the past hundred years. So far as I can under- 
stand it, this interpretation makes use, as a convenient myth, of 
Yeats’s “Twenty-eight Phases of the Great Year of the Ancients’, and 
the suggestion is that the movements in painting from Impres- 
sionism to the latest American school of Informalism correspond to 
the contemporary phase of the revolution of the Great Wheel. 
Statements by Informalist painters are given generous considera- 
tion. For example: ‘Only an art of no-geometry can be a new 
beginning’ (Barnett Newman), and ‘Ending the misery of the 
scientist’s space’ (de Kooning). But Read manages to relate these 


rather murky statements to a quotation from Buber, who said that 
there is an instinct which, 


no matter to what power it is raised, never becomes greed, because 
it is not directed to ‘having’ but only to doing; which alone among the 
instincts cannot lead its subject away to invade the realm of other 
lives. Here is pure gesture which does not snatch the world to itself, 
but expresses itself to the world. 


The last sentence, says Read, is a perfect definition of the latest 
phase of modern art — pure gesture which does not snatch the world 
to itself, but expresses itself to the world. But, as Buber is the first 
to insist, gesture is not enough by itself; there needs to be com- 
munication. A gesture which conveys nothing to anybody is point- 
less. This test applies, of course, not only to the gestures of modern 
painters but to all works of art at all times, though the difference is 
that there are some paintings and sculptures of the past which have 
been found significant by such an overwhelming consensus of 
opinion that anyone to whom they communicate nothing must be 
presumed to have a blind spot, or at least an untrained eye; but 
there is no foolproof explanation of the art of any period. Read is 
well aware of this, of course, and so, as he points out, are Freud and 
Jung. Freud modestly speaks of the artist’s ‘mysterious ability’ and 
Jung of his ‘dark impulse’. It may be that Read himself penetrates 
as far as it is possible to see into this mysterious darkness when he 
says, speaking of poetry, that ‘only an inner conflict of sufficient 
intensity can elicit those magical images that contribute the 
sonorous intensive aspect of great poetry’. So — if any modern artist 
can endure a sufficiently intense inner conflict and if he possesses 
a mysterious ability, he will perhaps succeed in making a significant 
gesture. 

So much - or perhaps too much or not enough — for the visual 
arts. But the whole book, of course, is an essay in aesthetic philo- 
sophy; and what it offers under that name is a kind of wisdom of 
which this age is badly in need. As presented here, it is sometimes 
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very difficult; but this is more the fault of some of the authorities 
quoted than of the author himself, whose style, it is superfluous to 
state, is at its best a model of lucidity. Aisthetic philosophy turns out 
to be much more comprehensive than the adjective might suggest, 
and aesthetic experience is presented in terms which make it 
sometimes difficult to distinguish from mystical experience. In so 
far as the author does distinguish between them, it would require a 
review as long as his own book to elucidate the distinction. It must 
never be forgotten, he says, ‘that in art the way from the personal to 
the supra-personal lies along the path of sensation. There are no 
mental aids in art; without sensibility there is no revelation’. But 
just as there can be irrelevant or useless mystical experience, such as 
one may experience under an anaesthetic, so, undoubtedly, there 
can be sterile or useless aesthetic experience. And to discriminate is 
sometimes difficult precisely because ‘there are no mental aids in 
art’. However, sensibility is sometimes contagious and can be 
communicated, and in this sense it can be said that Herbert Read’s 
writing often does provide the reader with ‘mental aid’. 

All through the book he is protesting against the almost total 
neglect by modern man, in almost every field, of the perceptual, the 
sensuous, the concrete, in favour of the conceptual, the logical, the 
abstract. 


The denial of the intellectual and cognitive status of the senses as 
such, which Vico was the first philosopher to protest against, is really 
the corruption of consciousness in its source: it is to exclude from the 
process of cognition those modes of apprehension which are concrete 
and immediate in favour of the remoter artifices of logic and rhetoric. 


True philosophy is based upon wonder, and ‘if this sense of 
wonder is not renewed we get a mental cancer which might be 
called conceptualism or intellectualism’. In the middle ages, and 
earlier, men who could not read or express themselves logically 
were natural artists; everything they made had expressive meaning 
and in their more ambitious craftsmanship, in churches for example, 
they achieved great beauty. Our modern self-consciousness has 
become completely divorced from social consciousness: 


.. a new humanism must look for its foundations, not in the re- 
organization of man’s social and economic activities, but in the 
structure of his psyche. And that, of course, is where I part company 
with all who believe that a new humanism would be a direct and 
inevitable consequence of new economic conditions. ... Everywhere 
the spirit of humanism is threatened by the pursuit of technological 
efficiency and mass amusement: concurrently psychic illnesses 
multiply and now afflict a terrifying proportion of the world’s 
population. 


Even these compressed and disjointed extracts from his argument 
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will suffice to prove that Read’s aesthetic philosophy is no ivory 
tower. It leads him, in the final chapter, to a discussion of the 
problem of peace which is more to the point than anything you will 
hear at conferences, even of the most philosophic unilateral dis- 
armers. Having quoted Spinoza (‘Peace is not the absence of war: 
it is a virtue born out of the strength of the heart’) he refers to the 
biblical injunction to ‘seek peace and ensure it’ and comments that 


it is significant that peace in ancient literature and in the English of 
the translators of the Bible was always referred to in this active or 
transitive sense. The people held their peace; or they made peace; 
peace was a positive condition that had to be created and maintained. 
It was not a state of inaction or passivity; rather a precarious 
balance to be achieved by conscious effort. 


This is a very different sort of activity from complaining, protesting 
and ‘renouncing’. 

The chapter on peace follows immediately after a discussion of 
Tolstoy and Gandhi in which one of the hardest of all ethical 
problems is unflinchingly faced. Namely, that what we think of as 
love is often no more than ‘passionate partiality’; in other words, it 
is a form of selfishness. As Tolstoy put it: 


I feel that I ought to love, and I love myself. But, loving myself, I 
cannot but think that the object of my love is unworthy of it; yet not 
to love is impossible for me. In love is life. What is to happen? To love 
others: one’s neighbours, friends, and those who love us? At first 
it seems that this will satisfy the demands of love; but all these people 
are in the first place imperfect, and secondly, they change, and, 
above all, they die. What is one to love? The only answer is: love all, 
love the source of love, love love, love God. Love, not for the sake of 
the loved one, nor for oneself, but for love’s sake. 


To this quotation one from Krishnamurti might have been added: 
‘Love not the shapely branch. Love the whole tree.’ It seems 
impossible; and yet it seems to be necessary. 

Any philosophy that can make us face and meditate upon this 
crucial problem of ethics must be taken with the most respectful 
seriousness. 

RICHARD REES. 


TAKE A GIRL LIKE YOU. Kingsley Amis. (Gollancz. 18s.) 


Mr Amis has scored another bull’s eye; at least that is what I 
gather from the respectful reviews published by Walter Allen in 
the New Statesman and Karl Miller in the Observer. I myself wouldn’t 
have known that this was a very good hook, if I hadn’t been told it 
was. On the basis of the previous novels, I should have said I was in 
the unhappy position of sympathizing with a good deal of what Mr 
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Amis stands for, without liking his works very much. This one I 
positively dislike. I leapt upon it with all the eagerness of an Amis 
hero pouncing on a breasty girl, but I had difficulty in pressing my 
advantage. Where was shape? Where was centre? After three 
attempts and because the rest of the household is clamouring for the 
book, I have now got through it. But I haven’t laughed much. In 
fact, I am distinctly glum. A book like this would put anybody off 
drink. It might even put some people off sex — delicious sex, joy of 
man’s desiring. As for living in that ghastly suburban waste called 
England where the action is set, what man with any virility would 
put up with it? I don’t like it here at all, at all. 

To me, the main part of the book seemed frankly boring. However, 
I am old enough to know that boringness is often in the mind of the 
bored. But it also seemed to wobble, which is a more serious matter. 
The hero, recognizably of the same family as Lucky Jim, is a school- 
master called Patrick Standish. I was interested to notice that Mr 
Amis takes the trouble to tell us that Patrick is good at his job. He 
doesn’t show us that he is; he just makes Patrick’s greatest enemy 
admit that he is. Attribution of quality instead of quality in action; 
bad mark in the creative writing class, no?. Patrick has two major 
characteristics: he fears death and he likes sex, and feeling A 
sharpens feeling B. His random randiness comes up against Jenny, 
another schoolteacher, a pretty Northern maiden who has her 
head screwed on the right way. I thought she was going to hold out 
until Patrick toed the line in striped trousers and with a carnation in 
his buttonhole, but Northern firmness has deteriorated like every- 
thing else. She gets drunk at a party, is put to bed, and Patrick 
makes free of her shapely loins while she is under the influence. This 
doesn’t matter much in our absurd world, because she loves him and 
he loves her, so after a moment of pique she forgives him, and there 
the story ends. 

If Mr Amis means us to think that Patrick is a rather unsavoury 
twirp and Jenny not really bright, I know where I am. Perhaps 
he is saying that nowadays everybody has to be a non-hero. All this 
fuss about Jenny’s virginity and then it goes in a flurry at the fag-end 
of a party. In a universe where the truth is so messy, there can only 
be twirps on the one hand and stinkers on the other, and it is 
more decent to be a twirp than a stinker. As an honest man, quite 
a nice twirp, once exclaimed : ‘Look at me, my tongue hanging out for 
a drink, my hand trembling for a cigarette and my .. .etc.’ But I 
found this nice fellow dreary, just as I find Patrick dreary. If you 
are going to do the God is dead — timor mortis — gather ye rosebuds 
(rosebuds? yes, rosebuds; exactly the right, charming metaphor) 
stuff at this stage, you have to be a real dab hand at it to hold your 
own against all those foreign chaps who got in first. Otherwise you 
sound like the flyblown Existentialist of Stratford-atte-Bowe, a 
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seedy playboy with an occasional twinge of thought and a lot of 
indiscriminate bad temper. I blush for England when Patrick, after 
one of his death feelings which has come on while he is waiting for 


Jenny in the hope that she will really let him have a go this time, 
reflects as follows: 


He went and looked out of the window again. It was raining in a chary, 
furtive fashion, trying to pass off sharp, saturated gusts as mere wafts 
of cold damp air. The houses opposite had shifted from massive in- 
difference to their usual complacent nullity. Was tragic dignity or 
c’est-la-vie sophistication to be the prepared position on which he ought 
soon to be thinking about falling back? Another drink would streng- 
then either. And it would have the added advantage of finally 
sluicing down some remote spiritual cloaca those scruples about 
what he thought he was up to, or still hoped to get the chance of 
being up to. He had his other drink. Then, thinking about what 
tremendous, pride-engendering and — his obligations having been 
what they were — morally unimpugnable fun that second night with 
Joan had been, he had another drink. Then, as a revenge on some- 
thing, he played to himself the whole of a recording of Concerto No. 3 
in C major, op. 26, for pianoforte and orchestra, by Serge Prokofiev 
(1891-1953), the property of Graham. Then, after scanning himself 
for any fragments of edification that might have lodged in him, he 
turned on the wireless ... 


This makes me feel that Patrick must, at some time, have read La 
Nausée in a bad translation, plus a novel by Henry James, or at any 
rate a parody of James. He is marrying the two in a half-hearted 
way, deliberately living below his own intellectual level, partly 
Philistine but not wholly Philistine, practising cogitatio reservata and 
mixing it with drink and sour morality. This must be what the 
reviewers are referring to when they say that Mr Amis has caught 
the contemporary mood brilliantly. I am willing to believe them. 
The trouble is that the more brilliantly the mood is recorded, the 
more unattractive it appears. Would more fun not be had from a 
report by a Royal Commission, which is a different sort of recording 
of a different type of contemporary mood ? Stinkers and out-and-out 
Philistines are quite interesting, but twirps with M.A.s who are 
being wilfully amateurish about their soul-states give one the creeps. 
If the context showed that Mr Amis wanted to give us the creeps, I 
could read on with appetite, but several little touches make me 
suspect that he sometimes goes so far as to sympathize with his 
hero. 

Actually, the first part of the book is more about Jenny, but I am 
just as uncertain of its real import. She seems to be presented as a 
grand lass. She is certainly trim and appetizing. What, however, 
goes on in her mind? We know that she is a great reader of Woman’s 
Domain, and for a good part of the time she appears to be living in a 
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story that could have been published in that periodical. Here she 
is reflecting on a snub she has just received beside the hen-run: 


Jenny felt downcast for a moment. Then she remembered that Anna 
Le Page was probably shy, and after all this was a foreign country to 
her. Jenny had done her best, whenever they ran into each other round 
the house, to show that she felt friendly towards Anna, but was glad 
now that she had not yielded to her impulse to ask her into her room 
for a chat. It might only have embarrassed Anna, and in any case it 
was her privilege, as the one who had been living in the house 
longer, to ask Jenny in if she wanted to be friends. The girl kept 
rather away from the household in general, not turning up very often 
for the communal evening meal and not having much to say for her- 
self when she did. And what she did say was usually so complicated, 
or about something so out of the way, that Jenny’s readiness for 
friendship was lessened by the fear that the French girl would think 
her stupid. 

Jenny waited, rather guiltily, until the cock had let go of a hen on 
whose back he had jumped, then she went thoughtfully indoors. She 


was trying to make up her mind whether to go into the kitchen or 
not 


Obviously, all of this could have come straight from Woman's 
Domain, except the sentence about the cock. Are we supposed to take 
the passage seriously or to read it with tongue in cheek? I wonder if 
Mr Amis has quite made up his mind or whether he has not stuck in 
the sentence as an insurance against settling down too completely 
into the Woman’s Domain mood. Even when, later, Jenny is warding 
off a Lesbian assault, there is something curiously insipid and prim 
about the episode, almost as if Woman’s Domain had allowed it in 
because, after all, even suburban housewives talk about perversions 
nowadays. 

Jenny and Patrick are, then, almost a total loss as far as I am 
concerned. Their atmosphere would have proved quite unbreath- 
able but for the presence of some incidental figures, the most 
entertaining of whom is a resourceful ex-R.A.F. bounder, who 
prompts the encouraging thought that the race of superior wanglers 
is not quite dead. There is also a good portrait of a hard, Narcissistic, 
demi-society bitch. On pages 243 and 244, an elderly nobleman 
delivers a sweet and perceptive little speech on impotence. If I had 
to judge England on this book, I think I should vote Conservative, 
and hope for the survival of the upper class. 


J. G. W. 


POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM. Marcel Brion. Photographs by 
Edwin Smith. (Elek Books Limited. 633.) 


To many people it might seem that there is nothing left to say, 
nothing new to discover about the fate of these towns, obliterated 
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by lava nearly two thousand years ago. But this is a book with a 
difference. Marcel Brion recreates, as only he can, the atmosphere 
of the cities and the lives of their inhabitants. Even the stumbling 
and sometimes awkward translation cannot altogether mar the 
vividness of his descriptions. The suddenness and fierceness of the 
disaster on that August morning in A.D. 79 seems to have caught the 
greater part of the populace unawares. The Priests of Isis were at 
table, about to eat their meal of eggs and fish, the children of Paquius 
Proculus were in the first-floor playroom of their parents’ luxurious 
house; in a room in the gladiators’ barracks a woman wearing 
magnificent jewels (a Pompeian Lady Chatterley?) met her death. 
Panic seized the town as the shower of volcanic ash increased. 
There were terrible scenes as the crowds of refugees choked every 
roaring gate. The report of Pliny the Younger, quoted in full, 
makes graphic if harrowing reading. 

After an account of the actual destruction of the cities, the author 
goes on to tell, in fascinating detail, of the business, work and 
recreation of the inhabitants before the disaster. His descriptions of 
present-day excavation and the preservation of the finds are 
immensely interesting. 

Marcel Brion’s text is most lavishly illustrated by Edwin Smith, 
and the colour plates are things of beauty in themselves. But it is 
far more than a picture book of beautiful things; it is an important 
contribution to our knowledge of the everyday life of the post- 
Augustan Age. 

Anyone interested in the Ancient World, scholar, poet, art-lover 
or philosopher would be well advised to spend all their Christmas 
book tokens on this magnificent volume. 


MARY MOTLEY. 


NUNCLE. By John Wain. (Macmillan. 16s.) 


MR LOVE AND JjusTIcE. By Colon MacInnes (MacGibbon and 
Kee. 15s.) 


THE SHORN LAMB. By John Stroud. (Longmans. 16s.) 


Mr Wain’s collection of short stories has an exploratory air, as if 
he were feeling his way into new moods and themes. There is a 
preoccupation, not an ‘angry’ one, with failure. A middle-aged 
bachelor bank clerk, with an undeserved and unwanted reputation 
for rakishness, is cheated out of a desirable marriage by the very 
man who invented his reputation. A middle-aged writer, whose 
vein has dried up, marries a girl »iuch younger than himself and 
settles in a country cottage in the hope of making a new start. It 
is the girl’s father, retired from business, not much older than the 
writer, who reveals a real gift for writing. The hero finds himself 
lending his name to his father-in-law while, under his father-in- 
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law’s name, he devotes himself to a critical study of his own early 
works. This story, ‘Nuncle’, has an unusual tang and the character 
of the writer, a disabused, crotchety old soak, is well done. But the 
symmetry of the plot is achieved at the cost of credibility. One 
story, ‘Master Richard’, is pure and rather horrible fantasy, about a 
child of five imagining that he has the mind of a man of thirty-five. 
The boy’s venomous, distorted view of the world, his hatred and con- 
tempt for his parents, is a powerful bit of projection, but to me at least 
pointless; it doesn’t seem to illuminate life in any way. But it deploys 
very effectively one of Mr Wain’s gifts as a writer, his nerve-racked 
energetic intensity. The other stories match oddly together; there 
are two slight, acid sketches of pub and party conversation, a 
glancing portrait of a Swiss-German odd-job man, an overblown 
romantic study of a refugee, and a very perceptive tale about a 
small boy who thinks the ‘pig-man’ is a man in the shape of a pig. 
If there is a prevailing mood in all the stories, it is a nagging sense, 
but sometimes a compassionate one, of wrongness, unsatisfactori- 
ness, ‘something missing’ in life. 

If Mr Wain’s achievement in fiction does not seem so far to match 
with one’s sense of his formidable energy and talent, at least he has 
never fallen into a rut. What he does next is always unexpected. 
What Mr MacInnes does next is always a very professional variation 
on what he has done already. In a lively attack on reviewers, lately, 
Mr MaclInnes objected to one’s use of the word ‘documentary’ to 
describe his novels. But documentary - or, if that were not too 
pedantic a word, sociological — is what his novels are. His people 
seem entirely the product of an expertly described social setting, 
with no inner life. Mr Love and Justice explores a world unfamiliar 
to most of us —- Mr MacInnes is unreasonable in expecting reviewers 
to have first-hand experience of every kind of social milieu — of 
ponces, prostitutes, and policemen. It all up to a point rings true, 
but the characters in this kind of novel must always be typical — 
there is no room for individual quirks, or for change or develop- 
ment in character. Why does Frankie Love become a ponce? Why 
is Frankie’s girl a prostitute? Mr MacInnes suggests economic 
reasons; Frankie is a merchant seaman, can’t get a berth on a ship, 
and here is a cushy job for the asking. But one feels there is more to 
it than that and the more to it is just what one is not given. That 
is why, I suggest, books like this just miss being true novels, brilliant 
though they may be as — another word Mr MaclInness probably 
hates — reportage 

Yet, even though the documentary novel belongs (like thrillers 
and science fiction) to a different social class from the novel, proper, 
it can be a pleasing and painless way of absorbing information. Mr 
Stroud’s The Shorn Lamb is about children whose parents are unable 
or unfit to look after them. The narrator is a Child Care Officer, 
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fresh from university, who becomes absorbed in the problems of 
Egbert Crump whose mum walks out on him, his seven brothers 
and sisters, and his dad; of Herbie Slythe, who has become so 
attached to the children’s home — it has become a mum-dad sub- 
stitute — that he runs away from every job that is got for him; of 
Sydney Smee, who loses jobs and foster-homes through wild 
destructiveness. These Dickensian names suggest the general feeling 
of type-casting and of sugaring the pill of very bitter social informa- 
tion with facetiousness, but the Children’s Department, generous- 
hearted, chaotic, brilliantly ad-hocing is done with a more vivid and 
less poster-coloured particularity, and there are pungent sketches 
of, for instance, snob suburban couples who make totally uncom- 
prehending foster-parents and of a crook crank who runs an expen- 
sive and deplorable ‘progressive’ private school for the maladjusted 
children of the rich. Mr Stroud is a much less expert writer than 
Mr MacInnes, but I enjoyed his book more than Mr MacInnes’s, 
because I would rather read about untidy efforts to help people 
than — except at a very much deeper level — about the social 
naturalness and inevitableness of corruption. 
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EILEEN FRASER. 


CRIME SHEET 


THE CRUEL DEADLINE. By Robert Gaines. (Macdonald. 15s.) 
A political thriller about a middle-aged reporter who learns of a 
major scandal involving a Minister of the Grown, hesitates to reveal 
it (because of his love for the Minister’s daughter and a somewhat 
shaky belief in his own much-tarnished integrity), and in the end 
behaves in character. Good pictures of the social-climbing Minister, 
his mistress, a shady financier, and various Fleet Street characters. 
Interesting, but marred by the personality of the reporter, who is 
self-pitying, unsympathetic, and irritating. 


MURDER OUT OF SCHOOL. By Ivan T. Ross. (Heinemann. 13s. 6d.) 


About a young American high school teacher, one of whose talented 
and ambitious students (Puerto Rican) is arrested for holding up a 
small shopkeeper. The teacher decides to look into the matter, and 
finds various unsavoury things, including blackmail, corruption, 
and murder — but also including attractive adolescents and hopes 
for their future. Intelligent, convincing, interesting. 


BLINDFOLD. By Lucille Fletcher. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 125. 6d.) 
An intriguing and original suspense novel about a famous psy- 
chiatrist asked to treat an important patient whose identity must for 
security reasons remain unknown to him, and who must be treated 
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The Intellectual 
Origins of Egyptian 


Nationalism 
J. M. AHMED 


In the nineteenth century Egypt was 
the first Arab country to begin adopt- 
ing institutions characteristic of the 
modern world. One extremist party 
regarded any reforms as irreconcilable 
with Islamic teaching about the social 
order, the other was anxious to accept 
the whole of modern Western civili- 
zation. It is with the middle group of 
thinkers and reformers, founded by 
Muhammad Abdu, that this book is 
chiefly concerned. (Chatham House: 
Middle Eastern Monographs III.) 

25s net 


Stravinsky 


ROMAN VLAD 
Translated by 
FREDERICK and ANN FULLER 


A detailed analysis of almost every 
work by Stravinsky, paying special 
attention to the later ones. The bio- 
graphical background is sketched in. 
Stravinsky himself says: ‘I am con- 
vinced that this is the best study of my 
music which has yet appeared in any 
country in the world.’ 30s net 


Tradition and 
Change: A Study 


of Banbury 
MARGARET STACEY 


sets out to show what happens when 
new industry floods an old-established 
country town with immigrants. The 
study analyses the impact of the abrupt 
change, which came in the nineteen- 
thirties, on the social and cultural life 
of the town. 

‘No one with any curiosity about 
how the face of England is changing 
and with it the social structure of its 
people can fail to find this objective 
and well written inquiry of living 
interest.” THE TIMES 35s net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The War at Sea 


Volume Ii 
THE OFFENSIVE 
Part I: June 1943—May 1944 
by Capt. S. W. ROSKILL 


Tells the story of the naval war 
from June 1943 to May 1944, 
when the Allied forces first 
assumed the offensive in all 
theatres. Starting with the in- 
vasion of Sicily, the volume ends 
at a time when preparations for 
the Normandy landings were 
almost complete. Cloth bound; 
fully illustrated and indexed. 
45s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


‘With an astonishing wealth of 
detail and an admirable and 
economic employment of hard 
fact ... that both the layman and 
the student of naval affairs can 
understand.” Sunday Times 


The Aeroplane 
An Historical Survey 
by C. H. Gipss-SMITH 


One of the wonders of the modern 
age is man’s conquest of the air 
and its effect on contemporary 
life. This new Science Museum 
handbook traces the origin and 
birth of the practical aeroplane 
and its subsequent development in 
Europe and America during the 
early part of the century. Over 
140 half-tone illustrations, 40 line 
drawings, bibliography and index. 

35s. (post 1s. 9d.) 
*....«@ work which must become 
a standard for both reference and 
instruction.” The Guardian 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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through a screen. Excellent characterization. Very well done, if a 
little unlikely. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING and a selection of 
Entrées. By Agatha Christie. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


Six short stories by the doyenne of the detective field, five featuring 
Hercule Poirot. An uneven collection, somewhat below the usual 
Christie standard, but good Christmas fare anyway. 


ASSIGNMENT IN IRAQ. By Allan Mackinnon. (Collins. ros. 6d.) 


Lively thriller about a sober-sided young Scottish schoolmaster 
deserted by his wife, who goes to Iraq as tutor to a Sheikh’s daughter 
and what with Iraqi politics and politicians, violence, murder, and 
assorted women has quite a time of it. Moves along briskly, interest- 
ing background. 


A TOUCH OF STAGE FRIGHT. By Jocelyn Davey. (Chatto & 
Windus. 15s.) 


The third polite adventure - suspected-espionage-plus-murder — of 
Ambrose Usher, Oxford don and F O undercover assistant, this 
time set among the theatre crowd on an island near New York 
City. Some amusing characters, much literary conversation, much 
rumination by Oxford’s Usher. Intelligent, diverting in parts, some- 
what tedious in others. 


TIGER ON MY BACK. By The Gordons. (Macdonald. 12s. 6d.) 


A young American secretary at the U S Embassy in Paris takes on 
a special assignment in Morocco centring about an attractive and 
resourceful adventurer who has made off with $200,000, and finds 
excitement, violence, and — eventually — herself. Fast-moving and 
readable. 


THE SLEEPING DOGS. By Elizabeth Ferrars. (Collins. ros. 6d.) 


Woman acquitted of murdering a child arranges for a journalist to 
ghost-write her story and disappears before signing the com- 
pleted typescript. When the journalist contracts pneumonia, his 
impulsive sister-in-law determines to get the signature, and is 
thereby launched on a series of experiences which include travel, 
murder, best-selling novelist, and prospective matrimony. Good 
characterization and very intelligent, but the young sister-in-law’s 
motivation seems somewhat weak for all she undertakes to do. 


ASSAULT ON A QUEEN. By Jack Finney. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
155.) 

An adventurous and heretofore law-abiding young man, who has 
had two years national service in U S submarines is intrigued by a 
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Who’s Who 


KENNETH ALLSOP, author of The 


Angry Decade, does jazz criticism 
for the Spectator and the Daily 
Mail, and while recently in 
America studied popular and folk 
music themes there. 


ARNOLD HINCHLIFFE is in the 


Department of English at Man- 
chester University. 


Davip SCHOENBAUM, formerly a 


journalist on the Minneapolis 
Tribune, was a Fulbright scholar 
at the University of Bonn, and is 
now working on a doctor’s degree 
in German history at Oxford. 


| DunsTAN SKILBECK is the Prin- 


cipal of Wye College. 


| Neri, Spurway, who is 24, read 


physiology at Cambridge and is 
now Sir Michael Foster student 
of Cambridge University. 
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Investments 


must be safe, profitable and 
readily realisable. Davies Invest- 
ments Ltd. can satisfy each one 
of these requirements. Safety is 
assured by skilled administra- 
tion and ample reserves. Losses 
through defaults of borrowers 
have never exceeded }°% of our 
total lending figure in any one 
year. For the seventh year in 
succession a basic interest rate 


of 74% per annum has been 
paid. 10% is withdrawable on 
demand and the maximum 
notice for the largest sum is six 
months. No fee or brokerage is 
chargeable. 


An account can be opened for 
any sum, with a minimum of 
£20, but on units of £500 there 
is a special bonus of 4% per 
annum added annually. We 
have set out the main details of 
the facilities which are now so 
widely appreciated. If youwould 
like further details and audited 
Balance Sheet, please write to 
Investment Department TH., 
Davies Investments Limited, 
Bankers, Danes Inn House, 
265 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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proposal to raise and recondition an old First World War submarine 
and then to waylay and rob the Queen Mary at sea. Diverting, 
rather unusual. 


READY REVENGE. By Catherine Arley. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


A somewhat mechanical story, told by various characters in turn, 
about a beautiful woman who murders her husband in order to be 
able to marry a richer man, and eventually — though indirectly - 
pays the penalty for her crime. Translated from the French. 


MARJORIE BREMNER. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London. W C1 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Forty-Two Shillings, which includes cost of postage, 
and special numbers (5s. to the general public), U.S.A. and 
Canada, $7. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to ‘The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








